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SHEFFIELD“SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


@ ‘ 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, in Biology, with special reference to 
aration for @ Medical Course, and in Gener 
Scientific Studies, with English, French, and 
German, Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusn, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





for the special preparation of teachers. The 

course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who p: e themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 ner year. High 
School Department offers the t advantages 
for prepering for —— or for business. - 
tion: per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a@ good. practical ed Tuition, $25 per 
vear. Terms begin Sept. 4, 1882 and Nov. 21, 
1882. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett, 
President, Normal, Ill. 13-10c 


Dior thes STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 


ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 

SIU ccanendencsngeceenocanesases cocccccce OO 
Lectures ...... Seecereoens Seb echoecocsseutands 100 
Common School Edition........ soscsescces Ol OO 
Counting House Edition............0.+++s00. 300 
MUR vienna scdp ci svpia ciersenesosse 4: S0000 dee - 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 


9-9 205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


TOURJEE’S TOURS 
TO EUROPE. 


OMFORT, Enjoyment, Rest, Recuperation. 

Three meals a day. All bills paid. Fee 
nuisance avoided. Partyselect. More carr 
and steamboat rides, sights, &c., included than 
ever before o . Unqvestionably the finest, 
cheapest and most popular excursions ever 
planned. Send for circular. 

15-5 lt E. TOURJEE, Boston. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 


Of St. Louis. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, PrincipPau. 
lege, Polytechnic Sehool and Business.. Enrolment, 374 pupils. 


A Preparatory School, for Col- 


II. MANUAL 'TKAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a School 
for Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years. 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and Literature, Draw- 


ing and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Ca: 

Machine-Work, and the management of the Engine. 
Ill. MARY INSTITUTE: C. S. PENNELL, PRINCIPAL. 

Enrolment, 420 pupils. 


Girls and yonng Ladies. 


ntry, Pattern-Making, Blacksmithing, 
nrolment, 102 pupils. 


A Completely Equipped School for 


IV. THE COLLEGE: M. 8. SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 


elor of Philosophy. III. Master of Arts. 
V. POLYTECHNIC SGHOOL: 
eer. II. Mechanical Engineer. 
ter of Science. VIL. Doctor of Philosophy. 
VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: 


VI. 8ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL: 


IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dran. DEGREES.—I 
III. Chemist. 


Civil En- 


IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Architect. VI 


HALSEY C. IVES, Direcror. 


W. G. HAMMOND, LL.D., Dean. 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all fa- 
cilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c, 
are adequately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to work-shop instruction in 


Manual Training School. 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at Mrs. Wolfe’s, 1014. N. 
Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per month and upward. 

A dining room or private restaurant has been opened by Mrs. Eaton, at No. 1725 Washington 
Avenue [one block from the University and Law Buildings], where full board can be obtained at 
$3 per week, and single meals at proportionate rates. 

For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 


W. G. ELIOT, CHANCELLOR. 

















UNION TEACHERS AGENCY. 


1. Aids Teachers in obtaining Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified Teachers for any 
position without charge. 

3. Recommends Geod Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

Teachers’ application form sent for stamp. 

Address A. LOVELL &CO., 

15-5 3t 40 Bond Street, N. Y. 
FOR YOu How to Make Money Fast and 
Plenty of It. Send name and 


address on postal card toC. LESTER, 22 New 
Church Street, New York. 15-5 2t 











Eor Sale. 


I will sell the Shuqualak Female College, with 
all its appurtenances; or one-half interest in 
same. The buildings are new and commodious. 
The equipment is complete. The situation is 
favorable, and the character of the school firmly 
established. 

My object’is to give my time more to the Uni- 
versity. 

Cerrespondence solicited. L.M. STONE. 

SHuQuaLak, Miss., March 20, 1882. 

15-4 6 





AGENTS raxexorice. AGENTS 


I will send you on receipt of 30 cents, one of 
my Princess Needle Caskets, it contains one hun- 
dred needles, four papers of large-eyed needles. 
The Casket is manufactured of fine velvet and 
beautifully ornamented with gilt. Send stamp 
for terms and 30 cents for sample and go to work 
—you can make from $10.00 to $15.00 per day. 
Money refunded if not as represented. Other 


agents’ goods in quantities. Address 
15-4 .-S. HARDING, 
22 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Removaland Re- 
duction, 
‘“‘The”’ Battery. 
The original and on- 
ly genuine battery. 
To Agents.—Having 
emoved from 815 
sroadway, N. Y., 
0 Cincinnati, O., I 
have increased my 
facilities for manu- 
facturing, so as to 
offer my Batteries at 
greatly reduced pri- 
ces. Agents wanted 

in every State. 


Cireulars and price list to agents furnished on 
application to -A. SAGENDORPH, 
15-57 57 W. Third st., Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED! 


Pérmanent local agents to sell our fine Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, &c , to families, by sample, all 
or part.of time. Canvassers with good referen- 
ces can obtain such liberal terms as will enable 
them to handle $100 worth of goods with $25 
capital and clear $100 monthly this year. Ad- 
dress the old reliable 


me on FRANCISCO TEA CO:, Chicago. 
-5 1t 


LOOK! 


Pleasant and profitable employment is offered 
TEACHERS and others by the Auburn Portrait 
Company. Send your address for particulars to 

BRUCE & CO., 


—— 91 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 
5-4 6 


























ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 





A little Chart toaccompany Text-books in Zo- 
ology. Easily copied on a blackboard for a 
whole class. Interesting and instructive to pu- 
pils of all grades. Price licents. Address A. 


B. ae 35a 641 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
5-5 1t 


NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 


—o— 





Maury’s new series of Geographies, with new 
maps and illustrations. Authentic, excellent, 
elegant. For examination or introduction: El- 
ementary, 45c; Revised Manual, $1.20; Physi- 
cal, $1.50. Wall maps, set, $10 net. For Easy 
Algebra and other works of the University Se- 
ries, by Profs. Venable, Holmes or Gildersleeve 
address University Publishing Co., 19 Murray 
Street, N. Y. 15-46 








Samer Normal School of Languages, ’82.—session six Weeks—Saratoga, N.Y. 


Just Published: ‘NATURAL METHOD, No. 8,’ May edition. 


It may be obtained free by 


all who address Stern’s School of 


Languages, 27 East 44th St., N. Y. Contents: ‘‘How Shall we Rest During the Summer ;’’ ‘‘To Teachers who Come to New York 
for Improvement ;”’ «‘Some Words to those who Study Foreign Languages ;’’ «‘ What they May Read;’’ ‘‘ Announcement of the Summer 
Normal School of Languages at Saratoga, N. Y;’’ ‘*Terms, Board, Place of Study, Lectures, etc., etc.” 


8. M. STERN, Director of Stern’s School of Languages, N. Y., author ef ‘Studion und Plaudereien,”’ 1st and 2d series, “Tables of Grammar,”’ ete. 
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Chemicals & Chemical Apparatus. |cmrcaco axp axron naizroan. 
—e 
North, East and West. 


—o— 


The shortest, quickest and only line under 
| one management running two daily indepen- 
dent trains between St. Louis and Chicago, 
connecting in the Union Depot at Chicago 
with through day and Pullman drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars without change, for all points 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest, 
~ | Michigan, Canada and all New England and 
Eastern cities. 
The popular and finest equipped line be- 
| tween St. Louis and Kansas City, running 
two daily express trains, connecting in the 
Union Depot at Kansas City for all points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, 





For Schools and Colleges. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
828 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE far- | ing train for Hannibal, Quincy and Keokuk. 


nished on application 15-49 





the world. 
without extra charge. 





Established in 1804. 
Sg Optical, 
: Mathematical, 
and Scientifie 
INSTRUMENTS 














ure. Steel, stone and iron bridges. 
porters to attend to wants of travelers. 
* Careful and obliging men in charge. 


tickets read via Chicago & Alton Railroad. 






8. H. KNIGHT, Ticket Agent. 


a 


Of every Description and Va- 
riety. Send 8c stamp for our 
116 page fine illustrated optical catalogue of Mi- 
croscopes, Telescopes, Spectroscopes, Eyeglas- 
ses, Spectacles, &c.; or 3 cent stamp for our 112 
page fully illustrated Mathematical catalogue of 
Civil engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments— 
Drawing Supplies of all kinds, Aneroids, Ped- 
ometers, &&. 


BENJ, PIKE’S SON &CO., 
14-12 12t 928 Broadway, N. Y. 
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x>pollaccx 
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B LACK BOARDS 


OF SLATED PAPER% RO 
ALL SIZES 


LLERS 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING Bf 


<—e s 
AAMC so- Ollicial Endorsement 
704 CHESNUT ST. 
Sr.Louis Mo. x Soe 


OFFICE OF ARCHITECT OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
May toth, 1881. 





J. B. MERWIN, Esa: 
Dear Sir :—It is but justice to say, and I take pleasure in 


saying, that the blackboards you put on the walls of the Normal | 


Schools in St. Louis, made of the Dead Black Surface of your Hol- 
brook’s Liquid Slating, at $1 per square yard, eight years ago, 
have never been repaired. They are as Goop to-day as when 
first put on, although they have been in constant use all the time, 
while the cheaper made boards have to be repaired EVERY YEAR, 
costing in the aggregate, by these frequent repairs, two or three 
times as much as the Solid, Enduring, Dead Black Surface of the 


HOLBROOK SLATING, 
For which you charged the School Board $1 per square yard to 


start with. 
We find from experience, that the BEST blackboard that can 
be made, proves, in the end, to be the cheapest. 
THOS. J. FURLONG, Architect. 


Arizona and California. Morning and even- 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the finest in 
Elegant Reclining Chair cars, 


Palace Dining Cars—meals enjoyed at leis- 
Train 
To secure these advantages, see that your 


St. Louis Ticket Office, No. 117 N Fourth 
Street, cor of Pine, and at the Union Depot. 


(The Summer term. of the Western 
School of LElocution and Oratory, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will commence June 19th, 
1882. Send for circulars. 





Hoventon, Mirriwn & Co., Boston, 
have just issued copies of Longfellow’s 
Hyperion and Outre Mer at the low 
price of 15 cents each. They are 
beautifully printed in large open type 
by the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., and are furnished with paper 
covers of neat design. They are the 
revised copyright edition of the poet’s 
works, in which the family have an 
ownership. There can be no longer 
any excuse for teachers and others 
not having Longfellow’s prose works 
on the ground of cost. Thirty cents 
for two such works of genius, put up 
in such style, is a marvel of cheap- 
ness. We advise every teacher and 
pupil in America to secure copies at 
once. 





> © s—_ ——— 


Gar. Hamuitton’s article, ‘The 
Spent Bullet,” in the May North 
American Review, is a savage diatribe 
on Science, Religion, Law, etc. She 
attacks the,physicians in attendance 
on Garfield as “scientists,” and de- 
mands that this generation shall not 
hear another ‘“‘whimper from science 
against religion.” She asked the 
question, ““What availed science to 
Garfield?” and. cuttingly answers: 
“She never treated nor touched the 
wound which the bullet made, and 
which she was summoned to heal. 
She never even found it. She made 
two ghastly wounds herself, and for 
eighty days she clawed at them. The 
bullet which the surgeons could not 
find, nature carefully encysted. The 
bullet-wound which they never touch- 
ed, nature safely and silently healed.” 


——- —--—> 





Iowa helps her State institutions 
financially, as follows : 

Sate University, $50,000; State 
Agricultural College, $23,000; Col- 
lege for Blind, $12,800; State Nor- 
mal, $47,500; College for Deaf and 
Dumb, $16,700; College for Feeble 
Minded, $28,850. 

A large number of principals of 
public schools, and City Superintend- 
ents have already been re-engaged 
for another year in Iowa, and in most 
cases at an advanced salary. 





THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 








For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed | 


in schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 


(over) 7904 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, 2£0. 


Makes a shaded mark of two-colors 
at asingle stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail 81, Circular and sam- 
ple writing free. J. W. STOAKES 
Milan, O. 14 126% 





To Get a Practical Education 


Oly 


210 and 212 N. 3d St., St. Louis, My 
xr Write for Circulars. xv-tt 


Lonisille & Nashville Raila 


“Evansville Route,’ 











THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 
St. rouis 


—TO— 
Nashville, Tenx 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 

Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passer 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the adva 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches throug 


to Nashville without change. No other line ca 


offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threngh tickets and full information cal 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, 0) 
posite Planters’ House. Bb. F. BLUE, 
Gen. Ticket Ast. 
JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 
W. ¥F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 
106 North Fourth Street, 8t. Louis. 


St. Lonis and Cairo Short Lin 
VIA DU QUOIN. 


Shortest and Quickest Route to 








NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBUR 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trs 


from Union Depot, and the onLy 
running Pullman Sleepers thro to Ne 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Tieket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, at 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manag@ 





(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern} 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Tue outlook is promising for a 
large, interesting and profitable meet- 


. 


0¢}once been granted, but we can and 


ing of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, at Sweet Springs, June 
21st, 22nd and23d. The programme 
is not yet complete, but President E. 
R. Booth, of Kirkwood, Mo., will be 
glad to send you a half dozen for cir- 
culation next week. Drop hima 
line. The Missouri Pacific Railroad 
will, with itg,usual liberality, give re- 
duced rates, and most of the other 
railroads will.do the same. 

The programme will contain full 
particulars. 








We regretted that pressing busi- 
ness engagements prevented the ac- 
ceptance of numerous cordial invita- 
tions to address the wide-awake peo- 
ple of Texas on the subject of Edu- 
cation, in many of the growing cities 
of the State. 

We hope to be able to respond to 
these calls in the near future. 








Ecsert Mitts sends us $1 for ex- 
tra copies of the March number of 
this journal, to circulate among the 
people, but there is not the shadow 
of a sign to indicate at which one of 
the more than ten thousand post offi- 
ces in the United States Mr. Egbert 
Mills lives. 

Do you know his postoffice address? 
if so, please inform us, as we owe 
him one dollar’s worth of papers. 








Universal education, without dis- 
tinction of race, must be encouraged, 
aided, and enforced. The elective 
franchise can never be taken away 
from any of those to whom it has 


must make education coextensive 
with the elective franchise; and it 
must be done without delay as a 
measure of self-defense, and with the 
general co-operation of the authori- 
ties and of the people of the whole 
country. 








The truest view of life has always 
seemed to me to be that which shows 
that we are here not to enjoy, bnt to 





A GOOD REPORT. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 


fiw district has had in the past 
but a five months’ term of school. 


This year we worked for a seven 
months’ term, and the business men 
of the place voted almost solidly in 
favor of it. Those who pay the ma- 
jority of the taxes, generally voted in 
its favor. 

I think the future prospect of pub- 
lic education in this county is very 
good. <A large number of districts 
have voted a longer term of school, 
a measure which I advocated in the 
“‘teacher’s column” of the local press. 
I understand that Mr. Evans at Cuba 
failed to secure a longer term at that 
place, which is to be regretted, as he 
is making their school a success. 

Steelville is solid on public schools, 
and I owe much of my success to 
your valuable paper, as I have been 
stimulated by it to work and improve. 
May the Journat continue for many 
years to aid and bless the cause of 
education. B. 

Steelville, April 20, 1882. 

A thousand other school districts 
will report similar results when like 
methods are used to inform the peo- 
ple. Circulate the printed page. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


R. E. H. LONG, Sup. of Schools 
in St. Louis, pays the follow- 


ing just tribute to the Public School 
Library, and closes with a recom- 
mendation we hope to see adopted. 
He says: ° 

“This institution has outgrown its 
name and the intent of its founders. 
From its small beginnings it has be- 
come a library of over 50,000 vol 
umes, selected with rare judgment, 
and is now a most important agency 
in the general enlightenment of tie 
city. 

While its past growth and present 
prosperity are largely owing to the 
generous assistance of public-spirited 





learn. 


is Hon. James Richardson, present 
President of the Library Board, whose 
disinterested labors were fittingly 
honored by the friends of the library 
during the past year—much remains 
to be done. The library, if the re- 
quisite endowment could be provided, 
should be made free in every sense. 
No institution in the city presents 
stronger claims for endowment; and 
itis to be hoped that our wealthy 
citizens of public spirit will find here 
an appropriate field for their munifi- 
cence.” 





Tut School Board of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, show their wisdom by not 
only re-electing the able and efficient 
Superintendent of Schools, Professor 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick, but they vote 
an wncrease of salary as well. 


We wish that this sensible move 
could be adopted in every city, town 
and school district in the state. 


The re-employment of competent, 
faithful instructors, and an increase 
of wages, so that they could lay by 
something every year; and an in- 
crease of the term of school to nine 
or ten months, would vitalize the 
whole school system. Equity, jus- 
tice, practical common sense, and the 
best interest of tax-payers, parents, 
pupils and teachers, all demand this. 
Ought we not to make a united move 
to secure this desirable result? We 
think so. 

Tue State Normal School of Con- 
necticut is in a prosperous condition, 
under the able supervision of Prof. 
Carleton. A new class will graduate 
at the close of the present term in 
June. The grounds for the new 
building are being graded and made 
ready for the foundation. 














Yes, let us have the rates of post- 
age reduced to two cents on letters. 
Send letters to the members of Con- 
gress whom you know, asking them 





citizens — pre-eminent among whom 


to vote for this reduction. 
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The State Teachers’ Association. 
i ie twenty-first annual session of 

the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Sweet 
Springs, (Brownsville) Saline county, 
Missouri, June 20th, 21st and 22d, 
1882. 

It will be a convocation of ladies 
and gentlemen interested in private 
as well as public schools. It will not 
be a meeting of teachers only, but of 
all who havea desire to promote the 
cause of education. 

We want the producers there, that 
they may join hands with those who 
are laboring to add culture to wealth; 
State and county officials, that they 
may see the use made of the means 
which they have provided for the 
mental and moral development of the 
children; professionals, that they 
may encourage all to renewed effort ; 
and teachers, that they may gain in- 
spiration in their labors to place Mis- 
souri, educationally, among the first 
in the sisterhood of States. 

The railroads, so far as heard from, 
will carry passengers at reduced rates 
and the managers of the Sweet 
Springs Hotel will give first-class ac- 
commodations on the most reasonable 
terms. It is not necessary to call 

the attention of those who were there 
last June to the attractions at the 
Springs, the hospitality of the peo- 
ple of Brownsville, and the enthusi- 
asm with which the Association was 
received. Let every person who 
wishes to spend a few days in recre- 
ation at this well-known watering 
place, be present. 

It is earnestly requested by the 
President of the Association, that all 
will advertise the meeting as widely 
as possible, and that the press of the 
State, which has done so much for 
the cause of education, will call at- 
tention to the importance of this 
meeting. 

Please send to the President of. the 
Association, Prof. E. R. Booth, Kirk- 
wood, a postal card with the names 
and addresses of all interested, and a 
programme with full information will 
be mailed to each. 


Dr. J. S. Jewett of Chicago, 
claims that most children are sent 
too early to school, kept too quiet 
while there, and that the school hours 
were too long, from which causes the 
nervous systems of at least one-fourth 
of the children were permanently in- 
jured. 

What do those school directors who 
want school taught eight or nine 
hours think of this scientific state- 
ment of the result of such confine- 
ment? 





After all, the joy of success does 
not equal that which attends the pa- 
tient working. 


PROMPT RE-ENGAGEMENTS. 


B* re-engaging at once the tried, 
efficient and competent teachers, 


you avoid much friction, much loss 
of time, much anxiety, and much 
waste of labor. 

The pupils can go on with their 
studies—whereas, it frequently hap- 
pens that a new teacher must try on 
this, that and the other class, and ex- 
periment, and feel his way along un- 
til weeks of the school term—all too 
short at best—have been exhausted, 
before a solid foothold has been 
gained. 

By all means avoid, if possible, this 
delay, and friction, and waste, by 
re-engaging the faithful, competent 
teacher, at once. 

If an increase in salary shall be 
voted, the money will be earned. 

It will be well also to stipulate in 
the contract, and to provide for the 
payment of the salary as often as 
every thirty days; and as it will cost 
more to live—as books, clothing, food 
and everything else have largely in- 
creased in price, there ought to be 
and doubtless will be a corresponding 
increase of wages as well. 

We cannot afford to do injus- 
tice to any class of people, certainly 
not to the class who are doing so 
much to train and educate for a no- 
bler and a higher style of citizenship. 





WHAT TO TEACH IN SCHOOLS. 
M®* J. M. LONG, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in St. Louis, 
adds some valuable practical sugges- 
tions on the above topic in his last 
report, which we commend to the at- 
tention of our readers. He says: 


“In this pre-eminently practical age 
it is thought by many that edu- 
cation in the public schools should 
seek to supply such wants only, as 
apply directly to one’s vocation ; 
while, on the other hand, there is a 
considerable portion of the commu- 
nity who hold that intellectual and 
moral training is the chief aim of the 
school. 

We are told by the former to teach 
our pupils to do; and the standard of 
real excellence seems to be a mere 
ability to “read, write and cipher.” 
The latter demand that the pupil be 
taught to think, and to act right. 
Culture is the chief aim, ‘and the abil- 
ity to execute remains in the back- 
ground ; hence, accuracy in external 
expression, and the practice of forms, 
sink into comparative insignificance, 
and the course of study is made to 
embrace a wider range of subjects. 

Either of these extreme views, 
when put into practice, necessarily 
carries with it more or less of its op- 
posite; but it too frequently hap- 
pens that there is sg little of the op- 





posite manifested in that extreme 
which is the most prominent feature 
of the educational theory of the day, 
that in time a reaction sets in, and 
the narrow educational theory and 
practice is soon reversed — passes 
over to its opposite — not to remain 
fixed and satisfactory, but to be 
equally subject to the distrust and 
criticisms of a dissatisfied portion of 
the community, who in turn demand 
a reform or change in the system. 

It must be remembered that change 
in the matter and methods of school 
work is not necessarily reform or im- 
provement. A change that merely 
abandons one extreme to adopt an- 
other is no real reform. Genuine re- 
form is not the abandonment of that 
which is in practice for the purpose 
of adopting something else, but it is 
the synthesis of that which we lack 
in matter and method, with that 
which we already have. 

This tendency to move from one 
extreme to its opposite—so prevalent 
in educational matters, from general 
theories down to the minutest detail 
in method—is the result of a want of 
a system based upon® correct psycho- 
logical knowledge. 


The branches taught in the district 
schools should be such only as are 
universal in their application, and 
that which is treated under each 
branch should be so arranged as to 
suit the capacity of the pupil. No 
more should be attempted than can 
be readily and thoroughly mastered. 
Many things can be taught at an 
early age, much in advance of the 
child’s ability to comprehend; but 
such instruction involves a waste of 
time and labor, and should not be tol- 
erated. 

In methods of discipline and in- 
struction there should be a tendency 
toward greater universality, no one 
method being used to the exclusion 
of all others,—a synthesis of meth- 
ods is needed. 

Our aim has been to overcome this 
tendency to push our educational’ la- 
bors first in one direction and then‘in 
another, since this tendency makes 
our efforts spasmodic, and in a meas- 
ure less satisfactory than they'other- 
wise would be. A satisfactory stan- 
dard of excellence in each depart- 
ment should be secured and maintain- 
ed. Accuracy and suitable forms in 
written work must be acquired as 
well as a knowledge of facts, and the 
ability to reflect upon the same. 


The patrons of our schools have a 
right to demand prectical results from 
our efforts. They have a right to ex- 
pect that in a reasonable length of 
time, their children can read well and 
intelligently; can make accurate 
practical applications of the princi- 






































hand; and can apply the fundamen. 
tal rules for the use of ths English 
language, in neat and well-written 
letters, and in social and business 
forms. 

They have a right to expect, as 4 
part of the results, some knowledge 
of physical and hygienic laws. All 
these, and a due regard for right and 
truth, are the results of correct intel. 
lectual, physical, and moral training, 
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Tue facts are as Dr. Curry states fissey P 
them, that the education afforded du. It is tc 
ring a few brief months is insufficient he class 


and imperfect, far below what is re 
quired by the increasing intelligence 
of the age for success in business, for 
the right discharge of the duties of 
citizenship and of true manhood ani 
womanhood. 
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PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION, 
bh typeae Legislature of Texas, now in 

session at Austin, is made up of 
a body of men who seem determined 
to do something for the State on the 
topics mentioned in the call for the 
extra session, by Gov. Roberts. 


The Governor in his message recfiind daug] 
ommends that 2,000,000 acres olffphere of 
land be set apart for the benefit of [id by the 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, ors, son 
in addition to the 1,000,000 acresi§tates, w 
previously set apart for that purpose,ihe places 
and in addition to all other funds. aughters 

He states the case, and makes hisiiecupy if 
plea at the game time, as follows: inity to | 

“These lands can well be spared to Every | 

































increase the endowment of the Uni- 
versity and its branches, so as t 
make it what it is required to be by 
the constitution, a university of 
THE FIRST CLASS, 
and thereby provide for all the higher 
grades of education, correspondingly 
with the magnificent provision 4! 
ready made for common schools. 

It can be done now safely in refer: 
ence to the public interests. This is 
the last chance to do it by an appro 
priation of public lands. It must be 
done soon, or never, without a resort 
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Without it is done, the University 
of Texas, instead of being of the 
first class, will drag along in compar 
ative insignificance for many years t 
come, until State pride, self-interest 
and patriotism will conspire to de 
mand that the means shall be fur 
nished, by taxation or otherwise, t 
raise it to a high standard, commer 
surate with the intelligence, wealth, 
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0 B ter, if not worse, to perpetually im- 

h B port from other States and countries 
‘2 ¥that have universities of the first 
‘38 BH class, learned men, statesmen, law- 
yers, judges, preachers, teachers, sci- 
} {Bentists, geologists, architects, arti- 
ig¢Bisans, engineers, skilled miners, me- 
All chanics and agriculturists to take the 
‘nd jead in administering the laws, in el- 
tel Mevating our civilization, and gener- 
ng-Bally to develop the vast and varied 
pacities of this beautiful and grand 
ountry of ours? 

It is to be hoped not, for these are 
he class of men who must, by their 
ultivated intellect and skill in their 
pmployments, shape and execute the 
aws, give tone to the social stand- 
d,and direct labor of the masses in 
material development. 

The whole question about the es- 
ablishment of a first-class univer- 
ity and its branches is, shall Texas 
ive her own native-born sons and 
aughters the facilities for fitting 
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inedfhemselves to occupy those higher 
1 thefalks of life, so necessary in the 
' thefproper direction of her future des- 
ny, or will she leave her own sons 
rec Hgind daughters to be kept in a lower 
S Olffphere of life, and be therein direct- 
of [id by the learning and skill of stran- 
ers, sons and daughters of other 
acres @tates, who will come here and fill 
pose,@he places which her own sons and 
8. @aughters ought to occupy, and will 
s hisiecupy if they are given a fair oppor-) 
3 anity to do it? 
red to Every great State should rear its 
a n men in every stature of man- 
as 












bod, of intelligence and of culture, 
bcording to their capabilities, upon 
s own soil, and thereby engender 
hd preserve an intense homogene- 
isness in the character of its popu- 
tion, which must result in the con- 
ntrated power and elevated pros- 
tity of the whole body politic in 
sociation. 


This full result can be attained 
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ucation, from the lowest to the 
ghest, in harmonious co-operation, 
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ears! e wealthy few. By no means will 
nteres' Hist be so. Place the facilities of a 
to de gher education before the people of 
be for State, make it a reality, make it 
vise, “Bimplete and cheap by a splendid 
mme™Bidowment, and youths all over this 
wealth, Moa land, who catch the inspiration 
emp!*# high native talent in our common 
; hools, will if necessary, struggle 
cing © through poverty and adversity, by 
ng me bor and perseverance, until they 
d cou Hil stand in the front ranks of the 
in tht Big gifted and favored in the halls 
no bet 


bly by promoting all the grades of 


apted to the diversified wants of 
ery class of people, whatever may 
Nor will 
benefits of the University and its 
anches be confined to the sons of 


learning, and afterwards will 


adorn every sphere of life with their 
brilliant accomplishments and prac- 
tical usefulness, So it has been in 
other countries, and so it will be here. 
By adding 2,000,000 acres of land 
to the 1,000,000 acres heretofore set 
apart for the University, and making 
proper arrangements for its disposi- 
tion, a permanent fund might be ac- 
cumulated that would ultimately be 
adequate to meet the expense of es- 
tablishing and maintaining a first- 
class university.” 





TEACHER AND TAUGHT. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
. 


N St. Paul’s School, in London, 
founded even before Elizabeth’s 


day, there was blazoned across the 
window, for both pupils and teachers 
to read, the Latin inscription, “Aut 
doce, aut disce, aut discede,” which 
being interpreted is ‘Either teach, or 
learn, or else be off.” 
The inscription is good, but one 
part of it is really unnecessary. It 
makes too strong a distinction be- 
tween pupils and teachers, and seems 
to imply that the former have noth- 
ing to do but to learn, and the latter 
perform quite a distinct and separate 
duty in teaching. 
But the truth is that no one can be 
a real teacher without learning far 
more than he can teach. So that if 
the inscription had read simply ‘* Aut 
disce aut discede” it would have cov- 
ered the whole ground. 
When I say & real teacher, I do 
not of course mean a schooi-keeper 
or a lesson-hearer, for such may go 
on year after year in their dry rou- 
tine, and succeed only in securing a 
more complete ossification of all their 
faculties as the days and years go 
by. 
They actually lose knowledge in- 
stead of gaining any new knowledge, 
till they find themselves in the posi- 
tion of many a college graduate who 
is quite incapable of passing the en- 
trance examination on his day of 
graduation. 
But the true teacher, besides gain- 
ing the facility of imparting instruc- 
tion analagous to the mechanical 
skill acquired in hundreds and thou- 
sands of operations by the skillful 
surgeon, is continually gaining new 
knowledge of the workings of the 
human mind, as he leads on his pu- 
pils day by day, and he is also con- 
tinually discovering new ways of 
presenting old truths, or better new 
truths themselves in old ones. 
In this light the teacher’s work, 
instead of being monotonous as is 
often said by those who know noth- 
ing of it, is full of continuous change, 
and brightened by endless surprises. 





flashing across.his mind, some unex- 
pected and delightful way of avoid- 
ing or conquering a difficulty, some 
new device for preventing discour- 
agement and aswakening thought. 
And moreover the younger the pu- 
pils, the fresher the minds and the 
more simple the subjects, the more 
valuable knowledge can he gain. 

It is a mistake often made by young 
teachers to shrink from the primary 
work, and to prefer the teaching of 
older classes. But such teachers can 
never know the greatest pleasures of 
teaching. No one can éver know 
these who has not at some time 
taught a class of six years to read, 
led a class of the same age into the 
subtleties of primary arithmetic or, 
better than all, taught them or rather 
learned from them a year or two la- 
ter the offices and uses of the parts 
of speech. 

To see and feel the working of the 
mind of the child when it first looks 
at language as a something to be con- 
sidered in itself and not as a mere 
vehicle for conveying thoughts, is 
one of the most wonderful and beau- 
tiful things I know in all the varied 
line of the profession. 

I often think that to spend one year 
in teaching in some idiot school— 
then another in working for the In- 
dians and Negroes with Gen. Arm- 
strong at Hampton, would be the 
best normal training for primary 
school teaching that any one could 
have. It is the little difficulties that 
we want to grasp, the short steps in 
reasoning that we must be conscious 
of if we would be teachers. 

The graduates of our Normal 
Schools are in too much of a hurry. 
‘They seek too much for high salaries 
and easy work, or what they consider 
easy work. It is easy to them, be- 
cause they don’t do it. When they 
come out from the Normal Schools 
they should look for the hardest place 
they can find. Specially should they 
desire the whole care of a small 
school rather than to be assistant in 
a large one. It is the experience 
that they should covet, and not the 
large salary. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire 
it is true, but they are too often apt 
to forget that the hire is worthy of 
its laborer. 

Such teachers are rewarded accord- 
ing to their deserts. They bargain 
for the salary and they get what they 
seek, and the schools are none the 
wiser, but they miss the reward they 
have not sought for—the delight 
which comes from dovoted and en- 
thusiastic work for the sake of the 
art—a reward which the mere artisan 
can never know. 
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There is always some new plan 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1 Spry PRINCE, Superintendent 
of Schools at Waltham, Mass., 


says: 

The study of geography should give 
an interest in places and people, both 
near and remote. It should enable 
the learner not only to read and con- 
verse more intelligently, but it should 
broaden his views, and strengthen 
him in his duties as a citizen:and a 
member of society. To do all this is 
not enough to know the localities of 
cities, or toname the ranges of moun- 
tains, or to describe the courses of 
rivers. Such knowledge is good, but 
given alone or unconnected with 
events, industries or characteristics 
of the people, is not only dry and un- 
interesting, but easily forgotten and 
so comparatively profitless. 
MAP-DRAWING 

is commenced at once, and map-ques- 
tions learned in connection with it. 
The maps are drawn first from copy, 
and afterwards from memory, more 
attention being given to the effort as 
a basis for geographical study than 
as an artistic performance. It is de- 
signed to confine the study of geogra- 
phy largely to exercises connected 
with maps drawn by pupils. The 
outline of the State or country is 
studied by drawing it from imitation, 
noting the bays, headlands, and adja- 
cent territory. The surface is indi- 
cated by light and dark shades, the 
more important rivers and lakes are 
drawn, and their names learned. 
From the text or other books, the pu- 
pil ascertains the climate, the natural 
and artificial products, employment 
and customs of the people, and lo- 
cates upon his map the important 
cities and towns. It will be seen that 
a natural and suggestive order is pur- 
sued in such a plan of study, and 
when the pupil comes to recite, the 
same order is carried out. He draws 
on the slate or board such portions of 
the map as the descriptions require or 
suggest, such descriptions being given 
in regular order from topics assigned. 





Tue Christian Union says: 

“The movement for the higher ed- 
ucation of women in England has 
been advanced another stage by the 
action of the University of London, 
the convocation of which, at a recent 
meeting, decided to admit female 
graduates. This conclusion follows 
logically after that which opened the 
doors of the University to women. 
It indicates the steady growth of 
public sentiment, and is an omen of 
the day not far distant when all bar- 
riers of this kind will be removed. 





SwARTHMORE Coll., at Media, Pa., 
which was recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt and opened by Septem- 
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Objections to Public Education, 


BY H. H. MORGAN. { 


(Continued from last No). 


| iy the expensiveness of public ed- 
ucation be urged, why should it 


not be replied that this expense is 
great neither absolutely nor rela- 
tively ? 

Much of the money expended is 
put into the form of permanent im- 
provements, which serve the double 
purpose of re-distributing the money 
back to the community, and of plac- 
ing so much of the funds in a shape 
which insures their perpetual posses- 
sion to the community which sypplied 
them. 

Of the balance, no inconsiderable 
portion is drawn from sources other 
than direct taxation. The actual cost 
per capita, estimated upon the aver- 
age number of pupils belonging, va- 
ries from $17 to $25 per annum, 
while private tuition seldom falls be- 
low four times the amount. 

Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that the assessed valuation of 
property is never a full valuation, 
and the opportunities of having as- 
sessments ‘‘scaled” inure solely to 
the benefit of the heavy tax-payer. 

The wealthy citizen who meets 
honorably every obligation, even that 
of the tax collector, should remem- 
ber that property must necessarily 
furnish the revenue, and that taxa 
tion is an encumbrance upon prop- 
erty rather than an extortion. 

It must not be forgotten that in all 
cases it is the consumer who ulti- 
mately pays any tax: thatin so much 
as the capitalist is not himself a con- 
sumer, he collects from others the 
taxes which he pays to the collector. 

In the case of unimproved prop- 
erty taxes are an advance which the 
investor expects to re-collect. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the 
distinction between money extorted 
under the guise of law, and money 
paid for privileges. 

It is folly to argue that because 
one has no children, or because he 
sees reason for the education of his 
children in private institutions, that 
he should be exempt from charges 
laid upon property in the interest of 
the whole community. 

Those who are in no danger from 
fires or burglars are justly required to 
contribute towards the support of the 
fire department, and of the police 
force. The argument of excessive 
taxation will not stand fair examina- 
tion, and yet its influence far exceeds 
its inherent weakness. 

But would even the most bitter 
opponent of Public Education deny 
that the opportunities for making 
money and for the protection of prop- 


have increased and are still increas- 
ing as communities make the most 
liberal provision for the education of 
all instead of the education of the 
few? 

Can our taxation be onerous when 
the United States are accumulating 
wealth at the rate of $845,000,000 a 
year, and when they already rank in 
wealth third among the nations of 
the world? 

Do we ever reflect when complain- 
ing of excessive taxation, that im- 
mense private fortunes exist in every 
town and city, and that these for- 
tunes have been earned in spite of 
our national prodigality? that these 
fortunes have been earned within the 
limits of twenty-five or thirty years 
of business life, and most frequently 
by those who began life without the 
advantage of capital or social posi- 
tion? 

Several peculiarities of the Public 
School problem need to be empha- 
sized. In private schools only the 
successful pupils are considered: in 
the public schools the general dispo- 
sition seems to be to judge the work 
by the average pupil and to explain 
away the success of the best students 
by the suggestion that these would 
in any event have done well. 


Pupils in private schools are not 
drawn from all classes, while in the 
public schools this fact of universal- 
ity is of the greatest import. 

Experience shows that this associ- 
ation of social classes does not im- 
pair the work done by the best pu- 
pils; while it certainly improves the 
work done by the inferior ones. 

If education is designed to fit chil- 
dren to live in the actual world, to 
deal with the people who inhabit this 
world (whether or not they should 
live there,) to make young people in- 
telligent in the presence of ignor- 
ance, virtuous in the presence of vice, 
then the Public Schools have much 
to say for themselves. 

If, however, it is the office of edu- 
cation to remove the child from the 
real world, instead of gradually in- 
troducing him to it; if education is 
merely the preparation for the life of 
a set or the life of a recluse, then in- 
deed should return be made to the 
conventional plan. 

As men and women our success 
even in the daily life of this world is 
dependent not upon the possession of 
one virtue, one ability, or one faculty, 
but upon a reasonable modicum of 
the many elements of power. One 
must indeed be moral, but we cannot 
hope solely by devotion to conven- 
tional morality to dispense with the 
need for skill and intelligence, for 
tact and good nature. 

If human history had not proved 





erty after it has been accumulated, 


that station in life in which they were 
born; if all history as well as all 
personal experience did not show the 
folly of expecting all the children of 
a shoemaker to make shoes, all the 
children of a capitalist to develop 
the same tastes and the same apti- 
tudes; if every incident in our na- 
tional life did not confirm the truth 
that people as well as things are best 
left to the laws of their own natures; 
if foreign countries were not at. this 
very moment endeavoring to improve 
their systems of public education; if 
every evidence were not at hand to 
show that public education has the 
highest value to the community; then 
indeed® would there be more excuse 
for the credulity of those who accept 
without question objections so easily 
proved groundless. 

But it may be said that granting 
the desirability of acquaintance upon 
the part of those who are to labor to- 
gether in the same community, yet 
this acquaintance might better begin 
later in life. This view, however, 
will not be sustained by any close in- 
spection of facts unless it be assum- 
ed that “‘mankind has made the most 
eminent progress when a few chosen 
individuals have been supported in 
easy brilliancy by a population of 
serfs and slaves.” 

There need be no fear lest social 
advantages added to home care will 
sufficiently protect the children of the 
‘better classes,” while an actual, liv- 
ing knowledge of the humanity of 
man, and of the various views held 
by classes other than their own and 
reflected by the children, will prove 
the soundest basis for mutual nnder- 
standing and for that absence of mis- 
understanding which must precede 
any removal of class prejudices and 
class antagonisms. 


Our government when founded 
sought to evoke individual self-re- 
spect and self-help, the century of 
our national existence has proved the 
value of this political idea, even asa 
means of increasing material pros- 
perity. None but the most debased 
will accept charity when the alterna- 
tive is independent ignorance. The 
real prosperity of the Public Schools 
was therefore assured only when they 
became “good enough for any one,” 
and they have no cause to avoid any 
fair examination of the work which 
they have accomplished. 


The Public Schools have fully done 
their part towards rendering valuable 
the privileges of the community in 
which we live—and the debt which 
the individual owes to the communi- 
ty cannot well be overestimated. 

This debt cannot be better stated 
than by a quotation from an address 
of an eloquent divine, for I know of 





the vanity of educating children for 


the thought which I have suggested 
and which I wish to emphasize: 
‘Alone, I am a tramp, a starve. 
ling, a blunder of creation. In the 
nation I find myself, there I am heir 
to the ages, and have a royalty from 
the produce of the world. Brave pi- 
oneers of a former century explored 
this land on horseback, swam wintry 
streams, cleared the soil of forests 
which ambuscaded their work with 
death, that the haunt of the wild 
beast and savage might become my 
park and garden. 

Generations of industry, wealth, 
and skill have been leveling moun- 
tains, lifting valleys, bridging rivers, 
to prepare ways of travel whereby my 
hours might transcend their days, 
and my sleep their waking. Every 
invention of machinery is a device to 
make my little finger thicker than 
the loins of ancient giants. From all 
climes under the sun the tides of com- 
merce are flowing through the streets 
of my city as if it were their Venice, 
and I had a freeholder’s share in their 
fullness. For me a thousand battles 
have been fought; for me countless 
martyrdoms have been endured by 
patriots, reformers, saints, and lone 


their time and made no sign. 

Mine are the discoveries of science, 
the revelations of seers, the eloquence 
of orators, the songs without words, 
and the melodies without sound, of 
music and poetry ; and the espial, as 
from a closet in her chamber, of na- 
ture’s unattired beauty, so chaste it 
hallows the eye of art, and makes 
one’s life a long St. Agnes’ Eve. 


These are my natal dower, the very 
breed and being of my character asa 
child of the nation and the grand- 
child of a race of nations. To the 
nation, therefore, I owe an infinite 
debt. By its grace I am saved frow 
brutehood. Body, mind, and heart, | 
belong to it: yet not as the slave to 
his master, but as the liege of my own 
reason. 

The nation is myself, with the op 
portunity of a million of lives, and 
the experiences of centuries. Its in- 
stitutions are the sober judgments of 
Time, which have been found, on 
trial, truest to humanity. When they 
change, it is not by a mechanical 
scheme which pulls down the old t 
set up the new, like so much brick 
and mortar, but by a process 0! 
growth which conserves while it ir 
novates, and thus combines the fresb- 
ness of youth with the discretion of 
age. 

What I in my private character 
happen to opine, is the judgment of 
prejudice or whim of an individusl 
who may be wise, or foolish; yet it 
either case it is only the opinion o 





no equally effective presentation of 


one of a diverse many. What ov! 


thinkers who died centuries before 
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party holds is the fashion of an eré, 
the want of an emergency which, 
whether rational or insane, represents 
a fragment of the public mind stillin 
contradiction with itself. But while 
the individual must form his private 
belief and the party maintain its pol- 
icy as their respective rights and du- 
ties and as phases of the nation’s own 
reflection, that which the nation 
adopts, retains, incorporates into its 
institutions, must be accepted by all 
as the more universal realization of 
reason,—that practical reason which 
does not dream of a perfect society 
aa if the years between were to be a 
sleep, but thinks of the ever-contin- 
uing now, and how in it men as men 
may act out the justest, the freest, 
the manliest possible lives, and so 
bring in the golden age. For in the 
social as in the individual body,— 
Nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk, but as this temple 

waxes, 


The inward service of the mind and heart 
Grows wide withal.”’ 





KINDERGARTENS. 


HE position of the kindergarten 
in our public schools is not as 
efinitely settled as is desirable., says 
Mr. E. H. Long, in his last report to 
Board of Public Schools of St. Louis. 
As they have been made a part of our 
school system, they should be brought 
into more intimate relations with its 
other features. 


The merit of the kindergartens in 
our public schools, in my judgment, 
lies mainly in the fact that in them 
hildren can be profitably admitted at 
an earlier age than is possible in the 
regular primary grades. While this 
may not be desirable for those whose 
school life is not limited by necessity, 
a very large class of children are 
withdrawn at an early age from school 
and it is important to the community 
hat the school life of these children, 
our future citizens, should be begun 
88 soon as they can profit by its civi- 
lizing and educating influences. 

The request of our colored citizens 
for the extension of the kindergarten 
system to their schools is, in my 
opinion, just and reasonable. Not 
only are they equally entitled to all 

he benefits of our school system, but 
‘he reason above stated is peculiarly 
Pplicable to them, in view of the 
carly age at which their children asa 
lass, are compelled to be withdrawn 
from school. 

I cannot leave this subject without 

endering the thanks of the board 
and the public to Miss Blow, whose 
Continued and enthusiastic devotion 
to the cause of public education in 
the supervision of this department, 
has presented a noble example of dis- 
interested public spirit. 





IN GOOD CONDITION. 


HE finances of the Board of Ed- 
ucation in St. Louis are in splen- 
did condition. 

The General Revenue Fund, as 
its name indicates, is that availa- 
ble for the current expenses of the 
schools. Its receipts are the pro- 
ceeds of the four mill tax, annually 
levied by the board (being the max- 
imum authorized by law for school 
purposes, exclusive of the debt tax), 
the sum annually apportioned to the 
board from the State school fund. and 
the income from the permanent fund, 
including interest on current depos- 
its. These, with some minor sources 
of revenue, such as sale of old furni- 
ture, etc., constitute the annual in- 
come of the board, from which the 
current expenses of the schools must 
be met. 

Thus during the past year the re- 
ceipts have been as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Proceeds of 4 mill tax col- 
lected for 1880 and for- 
mer years, 7 $671,124 56 





Proceeds of same for 81, 48,919 03 
Total tax, - - $720,043 59 
State school fund, -  %6;063 29 
Rents, - - - - 52,086 13 
Bills receivable, = 7,987 85 
Interest on notes paid, - 3,594 03 
Interest on bonds, - 630 00 


Interest on current deposits, 5,863 37 
Balance collected of sure- 


ties of Krieger, Jr., - 11,584 40 
Sale of text books, - 1,705 35 
Kindergarten receipts, - 1,166 54 
Sundry receipts, - 1,239 59 


Total, - - $881,964 14 
It is estimated, however, from close 
calculation, that the grand total of 
resources for the next fiscal year will 
be $1,024,235 73. 
EXPENDITURES. 

Rent of school houses, $6,000, a 
decrease of $289 50 ; cleaning vaults, 
$1,500, an increase of $296 80; gen- 
eral expenses, $7,000, an increase of 
$1,555 71; furniture, $10,000, an in- 
crease of $2,302 11; fuel, $17,000, 
an increase of $126 50; printing, 
$4,000, an increase of $49 54; re- 
pairs, $50,000, a decrease of $5,- 
445 67; school supplies, $9,000, an 
increase of $4,472 71; kindergarten 
supplies, $5,000, an increase of $221 ; 
teachers’ salaries, $615,000, an in- 
créase of $20,187 60; officers, sala- 
ries, $25,000, an increase of $1,021; 
janitors’ salaries, $60,000, an increase 
of $2,383 35; text books, $31,000, 
an increase of $221 90; sprinkling 
streets, $1,700, an increase of $177; 
gas, $6,000, an increase of $1,481.86 ; 
water license, $2,800, an increase of 
$216; taxes, $3,000, an increase of 
$722 96; library, $12,000, an in- 








crease of $1,000; sundries, $6,500, a 
decrease of $1,321 37; total estima- 
ted expenditures, $872,500, an in- 
crease of $31,115 58 over the present 
year. The estimated balance on hand 
for Aug. 1, 1883, was $151,735 73, 
an increase of $104,030. 

Joun Q. Apams’ Morser. — The 
mother of John Quincy Adams said, 
in a letter to him, written when he 
was only twelve years old: 

“I would rather see you laid in 
your grave than grow up a profane 
and graceless boy.” 

Not long before the death of Mr. 
Adams a gentleman said to him, “I 
have found out who made you.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Adams. 

The gentleman replied, “I have 
been reading the published letters of 
your mother.” 

“Tf,” this gentleman relates, “I had 
spoken that dear name to some little 
boy who had been for weeks away 
from his mother, his eyes could not 
have flashed more brightly, nor his 
face glowed more quickly than did 
the eyes and face of that venerable 
old man when I pronounced the name 
of his mother. He stood up in his 
peculiar manner and said: 

“Yes, sir; all that is good in me I 
owe to my mother.” 








ArtTention is called to the an- 
nouncement of the opportunities of- 
fered by Harvard University for the 
study of chemistry during the sum- 
mer vacation. During the nine years 
that these courses have been given, 
the attendance has aggregated two 
hundred persons, fifty of whom were 
women. The instruction is varied to 
accommodate advanced students, as 
well as those who have had no pre- 
vious training in the laboratory. It 
is intended to be thoroughly practi- 
cal; lectures serving merely as a con- 
venient mode of presenting the 
methods employed in the experi- 
mental work of the laboratory. The 
laboratories are open all day five days 
in the week, and the necessary in- 
structions and material are provided 
to enable the student to spend this 
amount of time in practical work. 
If any othér information concerning 
this course of instruction is desired, 
it will be forwarded upon application. 





If You are Sick, Read 

the Kidney-wort advertisement in another 
column, and it will explain to you the ra- 
tional method of getting well. Kidney-wort 
will save you moré doctor’s bills than any 
other medicine in use. Acting with specific 
energy on the kidneys and liver, it cures the 
worst diseases caused by their derangement. 
Use it at once. In dry and liquid form. Ei- 
ther is equally efficient, the liquid 1s the eas- 
iest, but the dry is the most economical.— 
[Interior, 


A noble deed is a step toward 
heaven. 








HELP NEEDED. 


ON. J. L. M. CURRY, General 
Agent of the Peabody fund, 


who is thoroughly posted on the mat- 
ter, says: 

Grandly as the Southern States 
have done, it is impossible for them 
to supply sufficient funds for the daily 
multiplying demands. State resour- 
ces are inadequate to maintain and 
perfect the machinery now in motion, 
to keep schools in activity for eight 
or ten months in the year, to build 
and equip houses, and train and pay 
teachers. 

The South has a school population 
of about 5,000,000, and pays annual- 
ly for common school education $7,- 
000,000. To educate universally and 
properly would require an annual tax 
of $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, and it 
is absurd to ask or expect the South 
to raise for free education three times 
as muchas Connecticut or New York 
does. 

The sum suilicient to maintain a 
comprehensive and permanent system 
of free schools—ever improving and 
flexible ia its adaptation to shifting 
exigences—must be furnished in large 
measure by the Federal Government. 
National aid is indispensable. The 
government must deliberately and 
courageously determine as an impera- 
tive duty of self-preservation, to aid 
the States in keeping alive and im- 
proving their systems of public in- 
struction. 





WISCONSIN. 





Wisconsin expended upon public 
education last year $2,670,748 54, 
each pupil in the public schools cost- 
ing the State $7 67. The receipts of 
the private schools of the State were - 
$70 488, and the expenditures $75,- 
052. The annual report of the State 
Supt. advocates kindergarten work, 
a gradual raising of teachers’ qualifi- 
cations and lessening of the number 
of kinds of teachers’ certificates, the 
imposition of a State tax for the sup- 
port of public schools, the making 
obligatory the township system, and 
the wider adoption of the graded 
system. 

Wisconsin has now 5,843 public 
schools, under the charge of 7,065 
teachers. 





Azsour fifty women graduates of 
various colleges recently met at Bos- 
ton to discuss the higher education 
of women. It was decided that physi- 
cal culture is the great necessity for 
American women, and the establish- 
ment of a department of physical ed- 
ucation in the schools was urged. 





When writing to parties who ad- 
vertise, you will oblige us by stating 
you saw the advertisement in this 


paper. 
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IMPORTANT. 





O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre. 


sent the following 
ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 


OFrFice STATE SuPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1890. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor uader- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lron TROUSDALE, 

| State Supt. 





KEEP PUPILS BUSY. 


HE first effort of a primary teach- 
er should be to have a busy 


school. Keep the children employed 
—pleasantly employed, — and they 
will be good. 

The instinct to keep the thoughts 
and limbs at work is born in the 
child; a languid, listless little one, 
must be physically as well as mental- 
ly diseased. Yet children do not 
generally love work in the form of 
set tasks; this is because they love 
variety in their employment, and also 
because the rebellious nature, com- 
mon to humanity, does not like the 
sense of being compelled to perform 
tasks, be they difficult or easy. 


But how hard a child will work at 
his play. His mind is now amused ; 
if his work would give him like men- 
tal stimulus, it would be play to him. 
This, then, is the task of the primary 
teacher, to keep her children at work, 
and yet make it play for them. 

This is the object of the kinder- 
garten gifts and plays. Each is a 
task at which the children must work 
persistently for a specified time ; their 
efforts yield a plain and useful result 
and by them the children learn some- 
thing, or acquire some kind of skill ; 
and yet this task, giving all the im- 
portant results of work, is by the 
plan of teaching made to seem to the 
child a kind of delightful play, which 
employs his restless limbs or fingers, 
and amuses his eager little mind. 

Every teacher of a primary school 
should have some kindergarten mate- 
rial, blocks, balls for counting, inter- 
lacing strips, &c. There are few 
schools so poor that some few things 
of this kind cannot be purchased, 





and when secured, it must be a very 
poor teacher who cannot make good 
and effective use of them. 

In keeping the children busy with- 
out wearying them, these appliances 
will lighten the teacher’s labors to’ a 
wonderful extent, and add infinitely 
to the happiness of his pupils. 





AN ATTRACTIVE REGION. 





Lig the Atlantic Monthly for May 
we find a continuation of the se- 


ries of articles on ‘‘The South,” from 
which we make the following inter- 
esting extracts: 

“The northern zone of the South, 
embracing Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
with the northern portions of Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Arkansas, is a re- 
gion of vast extent, and has great 
interest for Northern people accus- 
tomed to farming who may desire to 
emigrate to a country suited to this 
ind@stry. 

There is much excellent land here, 
with soils adapted to the cultivation 
of most of the important farm prod- 
ucts of the region lying between New 
York and Pennsylvania on the east 
and Iowa and Kansas on the west, as 
well as to those of the South. 


The climate is favorable, not being 
so different from that of the States 
north of it as to cause immigrants 
from them any considerable inconve- 
nience or discomfort. In the hilly 
portions of this zone there is cold 
enough for Northern people, while 
the mildness of the winter and its 
brief duration render farming and 
stock-raising more profitable than 
they are farther north, as the shelter 
and feeding of domestic animals re- 
quire comparatively small expendi- 
ture. The summers are of course 
much longer than in New York or 
Iowa, but the heat is not usually so 
great as it is in New Hampshire. 

With proper attention to 

SANITARY CONDITIONS 


and requirements, this is a very 
healthy region, the proportion of ma- 
larious diseases for the uplands being 
less than in some of the finest por- 
tions of New England. There is 
much beautiful country, with pleas- 
ant sceaery. In Northern Alabama 
I observed a close resemblance to the 
appearance of the hill regions of 
Southern and Central New Hamp- 
shire. 

By attention to the selection of 
seed of the most suitable varieties, 
and to methods of cultivation, some 
of the vegetable products of regions 
farther north, which are supposed to 
be unsuited to the South, can proba- 
bly be made profitable throughout the 
zone now under consideration. Such 
acclimation of esculents from other 
portions of the country would be a 





great benefit, and is especially desir- 

able for immigrants from the North, 

who are apt to be impressed by the 
LACK OF VARIETY 

in the bill of fare at the tables of the 

planters as well as at Southern hotels. 

But many vegetables and fruits 
which belong to the South are rarely 
found on the table, or are in use but 
for a very brief portion of the year, 
simply because people do not care to 
take the pains to produce them. 

“It’s too much trouble to raise 
’em,” is the usual answer, when I in- 
quire about them. Little attention 
is given to gardening on most South- 
ern plantations. It is regarded as a 
trivial employment for the time and 
labor of men; entirely unimportant 
in comparison with “the crop,” which 
is usually cotton, tobacco, sugar,.or 
rice, 

“We like a few messes of green 
things in the spring,” the people say, 
‘but for summer work we need some- 
thing more substantial. Give us the 
old stand-bys.” These are commonly 
bread, bacon and greens, as the ordi- 
nary fare for laborers. 


GOING TO TEXAS. 


In Texas I saw many young men 
from Virginia, sons of the best fami- 
lies there, intelligent and of excel- 
lent character generally. In conver- 
sation with one of them, I told him 
that I had recently been looking 
about in his native State, and that it 
seemed to me that all energetic young 
Virginians were needed at home, and 
that there was abundant opportunity 
and reward for labor there; and I 
asked if he liked the life in Texas 
better than work in Virginia. He 
said he did not, but that it was not 
yet the fashion for young Virginians 
of good family to engage in hard, 
rough work near their homes in the 
Old Dominion. 

“It would not do for me to work by 
the month there for such wages as 
are paid here. It would be too much 
of an affliction for my family, and I 
should lose caste with my lady 
friends. If aman has no money he 
cannot begin in Virginia, because he 
would be ciassed with the poor whites 
and the negroes, with-whom his work 
and circumstances would bring him 
into competition. But he can come 
out here and ‘rough it,’ and if he has 
no money he can work by the month 
at herding or driving team, till he 
gets a start.” 


I suppose this is true, for I heard 
the same thing often in various pla 
ces in Texas, and in Virginia and 
Tennessee the parents of many of 
these young men. gave me the same 
reason for the emigration of their 
sons to Texas. 

Perhaps these reasons would be 
equally potent with everybody, but at 





any rate I could see that many young 
mea in the Southwest work harder, 
and live in far rougher and more un- 
comfortable ways, than would be nec- 
essary in the older States, and that 
they do not make so much money as 
they might there.” 





TEXAS. 


(¥ our recent trip to Texas, we 
shall have something more to 


say in the future. Traversing the 
State from north to south and from 
east to west, we had an opportunity 
from personal observation, to learn 
something of the steady and rapid 
progress being made in all the essen- 
tials of prosperity, happiness and 
greatness. 

We spent a few days at Austin, 
the capital, and mingled freely with 
the members of both branches of the 
Legislature. 

They are alive to the demands of 
the time, and from personal conver- 
sation as well as from able public ad- 
dresses to which we listened in the 
Senate and Houseof Representatives 
we are sure that as fast as it can be 
done—not only will ample provision 
be made for a good system of public 
schools, but this system will be ma- 
terially strengthened by its being 
made an integral part of the higher 
education. 

The State University is already as- 
suming form and proportions ade- 
quate to the demands of this “Re- 
public” within a Republic. In fact, 
this was the principal topic under 
discussion by the called session of 
the Legislature, and from the debates 
in regard to the relations of the Pub- 
lic Schoel System and the State 
University to the people, we gathered 
our impressions of the intelligent in- 
terest of the members on the whole 
subject of education. 

That these interests will be har- 
monized and cemented and made 
strong, we have no doubt. 

Not only is the Governor of the 
State and the Legislature of the 
State trying to adapt and to readjust 
the Public School System, but 

THE PRESS 


of the State at their annual meeting 
made a lengthy and able report on 
the subject. 

We make the following extracts to 
show that the editors of Texas are 
also alive to the importance of per- 
fecting the system of Public Schools: 

“Your committee, charged with 
the duty of preparing and presenting 
a report upon the general subject of 
education and the system of public 
schools in the State, in order to elic- 
it discussion and lead to such a ven- 
tilation of the subject by the various 
State journals as would have a ten- 
dency to bring about a needed reform 
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of education established. 


in this important matter, would re- 
spectfully and unanimously submit 
the following statement of facts and 
suggestions to the association : 

If it were required to make a se- 
lection of a body of men who appre- 
ciated the importance of education to 
the masses, that body would be an as- 
sociation of editors and newspaper 
men. Subjectively they themselves 
must be educated. 

The news and implements of their 
profession are of a mental character. 
Whether university men or self-edu- 
cated, they have acquired literary 
business knowledge; they are neces- 
sarily experts trained in the use of 
thought, of facts, and it may be add- 
ed, of human nature and affairs. 
Therefore there is no class titat ap- 
preciates education more thoroughly, 
impregnated with the spirit of the 
great man who wrote the aphorism, 
“knowledge is power ;” objectively 
the editorial fraternity, and newspa- 
per men generally work for and upon 
educated persons. The greater the 
diffusion of knowledge, the more grist 
to the newspaper mill. 


A dull bovine community starve 
out the most brilliant editors, and 
would wreck the schemes of the most 
enterprising publisher. The journal- 
ist and the schoolmaster are natural 
allies. They mutually make work 
for each other, though generally the 
teacher sows and the journalist reaps. 


The newspaper sends thousands of 
children to sehool. As society is 
now constituted, an educated man 
cannot get along without his newspa- 
per. It is his daily company, his 
guide, his comforter, hisfriend. Bat 
before this intimate relationship can 
be established the little feet must 
pursue the way of school training 
and education. As we understand it 
every school is an institution for the 
support of the press, every college a 
newspaper exchange, and the univer- 
sity graduates editors and divides the 
honors of enlightenment with the 
free press. 

There is every reason to think, 


| therefore, that the editorial and pub- 


lishing fraternity would be a unit in 
the desire to have an effective system 
It is but 
natural to believe that the members 
of the Press Association of Texas 
are sincere and earnest friends of an 
effective and permanent system of 
public schools in our State. . 


Your committee is constrained to 
conclude that our progress in educa- 
tional matters is by no means such 
a8 the importance of so great a com- 
monwealth should cause its citizens 
to expect; in fact, the condition of 
our public schools is of so low, pre- 
carious and inefficient character, es- 
pecially when compared with those 


of other States of which Texas is the 
peer and eyen the superior in wealth 
and resources, that the fact becomes 
a source of blank mortification. 

When this inferiority is analyzed it 
will be found to consist in the public 
school system. We have excellent 
private schools. Throughout the 
State at various points academies and 
colleges of fair character are found 
in successful operation. The Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, un- 
der the present able management, is 
doing a noble work. 

The Normal School at Huntsville 
is preparing teachers for the State by 
sedulous and systematic training, and 
the hearts of the true friends of edu- 
cation are gladdened by the promise 
of a general university that shall, in 
a few years place Texus beside Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut in the 
provision made for the higher culture 
of our youth; but the solid founda- 
tion is wanting. The weakness is 
shown in the unworthy and provis- 
ional system of public schools, that 
is no more fit to form the substratum 
of the educational system of our 
grand State than is the tortoise in the 
Hindoo cosmogony to hold up the el- 
ephant that holds up the globe on its 
back,” 


-— 


ALABAMA. 


The time of holding the State Ed. 
Ass. has been changed to July 5, 6 
and 7,80 as to give the Alabama 
teachers an opportunity to attend the 
National Ed. Ass., at Saratoga, N. 
Y., July 11, 12, 138,14. The Ass’n 
will be held at Birmingham, Jefferson 
county. 





e 


~~ 


ARKANSAS. 





ON. J. L. DENTON states the 
case plainly as follows: 


“The difference between intelli- 
gence and ignorance, is the difference 
between a naked savage gliding out 
of the mouth of the Mississippi river 
ina bark canoe, with no thought 
above food for the next meal, and 
Captain Eads plowing out the mouth 
of the Father of Waters, and invit- 
ing naval monsters from other shores 
to float into the port of New Orleans, 
It is the difference between picking 
the seed from cotton with the fingers, 
at the rate of four pounds of fiber per 
day, and ginning thousands of pounds 
by machinery. 

The educated laborer systematizes 
his work, economizes his time and 
strength, and makes every blow tell. 
Gladstone says that one reason why 
the United States can produce corn 
and wheat at a lower price than Great 
Britain, is because more brains are 
engaged in agriculture in this coun- 
try. 





_ Charles Kingsley uses the following 


forcible language: ‘The more you 
know the more you can save yourself 
and that which belongs toyou You 
can do more work with less effort. 
Knowledge of the laws of commercial 
credit, enables a less capital to do the 
work of a greater. Knowledge of 
the electric telegraph saves time; 
knowledge of writing saves human 
speech and locomotion; knowledge 
of domestic economy saves income; 
knowledge of sanitary laws saves 
health and life; and knowledge of 
the laws of the intellect saves wear 
and tear of brain.’ 

In an age of such wonderful activ- 
ity and progress, no State can stand 
still and escape disgrace and loss. 
Arkansas is before the world. The 
report from the educational depart- 
ment is called for in every part of 
the Union, and many copies are sent 
to Europe. At the last Paris Expo- 
sition, the exhibit of educational ex- 
penditures in this State was transla- 
tedinto 21 languages. What is being 
done for the rising generation is 
known abroad. 

The horizon of the State was never 
so wide and luminous. The free 
school system is steadily interlacing 
its fibers about the popular heart, and 
fortifying itself in public confidence. 
The conviction is becoming sharper 
and more controlling every day, that 
the common school is ‘the people’s 
university of American citizenship.’ 
‘Education for all’ is becoming the 
watchword of the people. 


Men of intelligence and station are 
lending their sympathy, eloquence 
and liberality to the furtherance of 
the great movement. They see the 
only avenue to an honorable and pros- 
perous career for the State. Public 
journalists are indefatigable and pro- 
nounced in their advocacy of univer- 
sal education. They know that their 
position is impregnable. 

The best advertisement a State can 
have is an efficient free sclfool sys- 
tem. A State that slumbers over 
this vital interest, perpetrates an un- 
pardonable outrage on the rising gen- 
eration, ignores the verdict of all civ- 
ilized peoples, retards the march of 
improvement, and illustrates the folly 
of trying to foster the vigorous life of 
the present under the dead skin of 
the past. 

The astonishing increase of popu- 
lation in Kansas, is largely due to the 
brick school houses that dot the State. 
Any inquiries in regard to a country, 
that stop short of public provision 
for educating its people, fail to probe 
the core of th@matter. Climate, soil, 
products, rivers and railroads enter 
into every careful estimate of a coun- 
try’s advantages ; but the intelligence 
and morality of the inhabitants are 





richest resources of nature. A rigor- 
ous climate and barren soil, with 
knowledge and virtue, are worth more 
than mild skies and fertile acres, with 
ignorance and lawlessness. 

Free education is woven into the 
very texture of civilization. This is 
no new doctrine. John Adams said: 
‘The whole people must take upon 
themselves the education of the whole 
people, and must pay the expense 
of it.’ 

Daniel Webster said: ‘I have been 
familiar with the free schools of New 
England for fifty years. To them I 
owe my own early training, I can 
form no conception how our free in- 
stitutions can be preserved, without 
the education of the masses by pub- 
lic law.’ = . 

Lord Macauly, in 1847, gave the 
subject a masterly exposition and 
vindication before the House of Com- 
mons. He used the following lan- 
guage on that occasion: ‘Educate 
the people was the first admonition 
addressed by Penn to the common- 
wealth he founded ; educate the peo- 
ple was the last legacy of Washing- 
ton ; educate the people was the un- 
ceasing exhortation of Jefferson.’ 

Victor Hugo says: ‘Youth is the 
future. You teach the youth, you 
prepare the future. This preparation 
is necessary to make the man of to- 
morrow.’ ” 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Gen. Agent 
of the Peabody fund, was present 
in Houston at the meeting of 
the Press Association of Texas, 
and accepted an invitation to speak, 
Dr. Curry laid down the proposition 
that there is not, nor has there ever 
been, anything like general education 
in any country unless that education 
has been furnished by the govern- 
ment. He claimed the absolute right 
of every man to be educated. He 
said ignorance and illiteracy are such 
a peril to the community, that it jus- 
tifies the government in using all its 
powers, all its revenues, to get rid of 
that illiteracy. The public school 
system, instead of being permissive, 
ought to be compulsory; the law 
ought to compel the organization of 
schools, and the local taxation for the 
support of the schools. 


He remarked on the inadequacy of 
the present system in Texas, and did 


not know of a State in the South 
which has as imperfect a system of 
superintendency as Texas. 

He had noted, with unalloyed 
pleasure, the very abie and masterly 
report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, which was presented to the as- 
sociation and hoped that they would 
adopt it. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


| as taking charge of the Mississippi 
Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receivé our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 

J. M. Barrow. 


———_- 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 





THE Springfield Republican says: 

“There is a growing conviction 
that the public schools, especially in 
the smaller towns, are not producing 
results commensurate witb their ex- 
penditures and the boasted educa- 
tional progress of the times. 

A healthy spirit of inquiry is 
abroad as to the reasons why. The 
main requisite, everybody agrees, is 
the good teacher ; but the key of the 
whole situation is in the school su- 
pervision. If this be thorough and 
sagacious, the good teacher will be 
secured and encouraged to become 
better. But such supervision de- 
mands educational capacity, intelli- 
gence, vigilance and an amount of 
time and effort not to be expected of 
the average school committee. 

The few in any country town who 
may be qualified for the real duties of 
supervision are commonly busy men, 
fully preoccupied. The meager pay 
has little inducement, and their pub- 
lic spirit cannot be depended on for 
continuous service. 

A proper supervision demands that 
school committees should in the first 
place provide well-considered courses 
of study adapted to the respective 
wants of the schools of their locality, 
and prescribing the amount and kind 
of knowledge required to be taught. 

In the second place they should se- 
cure right methods of teaching by 
putting over the schools well-trained 
teachers and retaining such when 
they have approved themselves by 
good work. 

In the third place they should en- 
courage and assist such teachers by 


supplying them with all needful 
means of teaching, the helpful tools 
of their profession, books of refer- 
ence, etc ; by promoting educational 
town institutes or teachers’ confer- 
ences for the interchange of experi- 
ences and mutual suggestions, both 
from teachers and committee ; by se- 
curing educational lectures from ex- 
perts, to which the people shall be 
invited ; and by carefully looking af- 
ter the school attendance and the con- 
dition of the school houses.” 


<i 


A SOUTHERN VIEW. 





fy Chattanooga Commercial pub- 
lishes a lecture of Judge Key of 


Tennessee, after a visit to Maine and 
the other New England States, from 
which we make the following inter- 
esting extracts : 

The Judge prefaced his remarks by 
saying “that no man in the South had 
imbibed and fostered stronger preju- 
dices against our Yankee friends than 
he. He had seen the Yankee in all 
the busy avocations of life, in every 
variety of business, political and home 
association, and of the impressions 
so formed he desired mainly to speak 
in the plainest and simplest manner. 
He would go to New England .to find 
in their town meetings the 

PUREST DEMOCRACY 


in the world, and contrasted the New 
England town meeting, where all the 
citizens met and took part in the lo- 
cal legislation, each township corres- 
ponding with our civil districts, levy- 
ing, collecting and expending its own 
taxes, with our cumbrous county 
court system.” 
He spoke in admiring terms of the 
simplicity, economy and effectiveness 
of the New England system; its 
great effect as a capital school for 
teaching the principles of practical 
government; its freedom from nar- 
row partisan ends, jobbery and fraud; 


.| its pure bysiness character, and stat- 


ed that the towns system had done 
more than any other agency to infuse 
into New England that pluck, energy 
activity and force which had placed 
her in the forefront of the nation in 
achievement and prosperity. 

He had been particularly impress- 
ed with the 

HOME LIFE 

of the Yankee; his good houses; 
their convenience and neatness, thor- 
ough repair, fresh painted fences and 
out-buildings. More especially he 
spoke of the manner in which the 
mistress of the house performed her 
duties — neatness, order and good 
taste prevailing throughout her do- 
main. “She is always prepared for 
anything, and company cannot take 
her by surprise.” 

He told of some pleasing incidents 





in his own experience to illustrate 


how women of highest mental power, 
educational attainments, social re- 
finement, and even of great wealth 
took pride in “their ability to 

ENTER THE KITCHEN 


and prepare a meal fit for a king or 
any other mortal.” 

A wealthy merchant had stated to 
him that he desired his daughter to 
be independent in her own household 
when she had one; to be queen of 
the kitchen as well as parlor, and the 
lecturer commented: “In the multi- 
tude of charms and accomplishments 
which shone in the diadem of the 
Yankee wife and girl whom I have 
mentioned, not one glittered less 
brightly on account of their practical 
knowledge and discharge of house- 
hold duties, but, on the contrary, 
added a lustre to the light which 
caused al! to beam with greater efful- 
gence.” In every house newspapers 
and magazines were to be found. The 
Yankee 

READS BOTH SIDES, 
generally takes two newspapers of 
his own politjcal faith and the best 
and strongest of the opposite party, 
and is always ready to meet an argu- 
ment. He is good natured under the 
freest criticism. They laugh at the 
gibes and abuse of our newspapers 
and politicians and continue to man- 
ufacture goods for our markets. 

The lecturer denied the common 
charge that the Yankees lack hospi- 
tality. While not so diffusive and 
demonstrative as the Southerner, he 
is none the less earnest, and in his 
quiet, noiseless way, most careful, 
kind and considerate. 

On this subject the Judge referred 
simply and appreciatively to the con- 
sideration he had received at the 
hands of Mr. Hamlin’s family in 
Bangor, as exemplifying the careful 
and unostentatious manner of 


YANKEE HOSPITALITY, 


in which instance the Senator had 
been attacked by a Democratie paper 
for entertaining an ex-rebel brigadier, 
had responded to the attack at a Re- 
publican meeting (it was during a 
heated political canvass), and had re- 
ferred to his guest in most compli- 
mentary terms, while neither Judge 
Key nor his family were allowed to 
know of the incident, which might 
have marred their visit, until after 
they left Bangor and accidentally 
saw Mr. Hamlin’s speech in print. 
The speaker stated that no doubt 
his hearers thought his opinion of 
the Yankee generally favorable, and 
would inquire whether he had no 
faults. Yes, he had his full share of 
faults, but he preferred not to dwell 
upon his failings until he had exhaus- 
ted the good that might be said of 
him; and much as he had said, much 








remained to say. He told the anec- 





dote of the kind-speaking neighbor 
Smith-and his bad neighbor Jones, 
and preferred to represent Smith. 

After having seen the Yankee at 
his fireside, at his table, in his work- 
shop, on his farm, at his counter— 
everywhere—he had concluded that 

HE IS A GOOD FELLOW, 

and he liked him. “I have grasped 
his hand, looked him in the eye, and 
said to him, ‘Our quarrel is ended. 
We are friends!’ My regard for him 
in no wise diminishes my respect, 
sympathy and affection for the people 
of this section of the country, with 
whom my life has been passed, to 
whom I owe so much, and with whom 
the remnant of life will be spent. I 
have but extended the circle that em- 
braces my kindred until it includes 
our Yankee cousin.” 

We rather think these opinions 
will be very fully endorsed by all who 
may have the good fortune to visit 
the North, and we hope thousands 
from the South will go North, and 
ten thousand in the North go South, 
and,we are sure they will say with 
Judge Key, “We are friends.” 


~<iie- 
—_— 





We wish pupils were trained and 
instructed in the schools how to 
write and properly date and address 
letters. Can it not be done? 

We have letters containing orders 
for copies of the March and April 
numbers of the Journat, but no post- 
office address is given in three cases. 
We have the money, butdo not know 
where to send the papers. ~ 

2 EIS Se SRE, 

Free governments must stand or 
fall with free schools. Tkese, and 
these alone, can supply the firm foun- 
dation, and that foundation must at 
this very moment be extended and 
strengthened and rendered immova- 
ble and indestructible. 


<i 
—_—- 


The trustees of the Baltimore Fe- 
male College have presented to Mr. 
Enoch Pratt of that city, a handsome 
medal and series of resolutions, as a 
token of their appreciation of his 
gift of $1,000,000 to the city for the 
establishment of a free library. 





Difficulties once fairly stated are 
dispelled ; the attempt to give them 
form often annihilates them. 





The Rev. Dr. Gladden thinks that 
pupils should learn such thiags as 
will tend to make them happy in 
whatever calling they may choose. 

He suggests that all possible ways 
should be devised in school to awaken 
the minds of pupils and stimulate a 
thirst for knowledge; and he sug- 
gests that boys should be made to 
see that farm life is far from lonely 
or uninteresting. They should be 
taught natural history and mineral- 


ogy. 
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/ MICHIGAN. care is taken about the correctnessof| President Garfield, in his inaugu-) "I. RH} A CHL ARS 
vi the points and delicacy of the lines.|ral address, used these emphatic —AND— 
The experiment of co-education at} From the fourth year upwards, rul-| words: ‘All the constitutional pow- ACENTS WANTED 


Michigan University has proven a 
thorough success. Prof. McLean of 
the medical department, says though 
ten years ago he had deep and violent 
prejudices against the co-education of 
young men and maidens, he is now a 
most ardent advocate of the system. 
The sexes pursue the same courses 
of study without harm to any one or 
any interest, but with the most une- 
quivocal mutual advantage. 


—~<ii- 


INDIANA. 


WE are always finding out good 
. things from the educators in In- 


diana. Some one we should like to 
thank publicly, sends us a copy of 
the Indianapolis daily Sentinel, con- 
taining an interesting account of the 
schools and school work of Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

In the first place, we are pleased to 
see the leading papers in all parts of 
the country giving special attention 
to the work which is being done, and 
and in the main well done in our 
schools. Here is a five-column arti- 
cle in the Sentinel on the schools of 
the “Star City.” 

We can find space only for what is 
said on the subject of 





DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


Industrial drawing is the only kind 
suitable for schools where all classes 
are educated. It is valuable to all, 
and for the artisan it is of untold 
worth. It is the only subject taught 
in our schools where the will and the 
hand work together ; the only manual 
training we have in educating tle 
world’s workmen. Any training or 
knowledge which will help in the 
work of life is a great gain. 

Children can be trained in habits 
of neatness and diligence while they 
are gaining ideas of form, symmetry 


and beauty. 
DRAWING 


is the best medium for such instruc- 
tion. Besides doing its appointed 
work, it has a far-reaching influence, 
gentle, refining and subduing. The 
children are first taught to make 
points upon their slates about an inch 
apart, the first joint of their thumb 
giving them some idea of the meas- 
ure. As soon as they can place these 
points in straight rows, they have a 
great variety of simple patterns given 
them on the board. For beginners, 
straight lines give a great variety of 
lessons. The names of the lines and 
simple forms are taught at the same 
time. 

In the second year curves and half 
inch points help to vary the lessons. 
During the third year greater space is 
covered, larger lessons are given and 
more designs required, while great 


ers are used to lay out the points,and 
occasionally a dotted line is made as 
a guide. A good foundation is nec- 
essary for all correct work. 
EXACTNESS 

is something all American workmen 
need tostudy. If the drawing lesson 
teaches this to some of the boys, they 
will have gained something. 

When the pupils are sufficiently ad- 
vanced they are taught geometrical 
forms—all made by measure and 
measured exactly. Then these forms 
are combined into surfaces, which in 
the higher grades are enriched by de- 
signs made from leaves and flowers, 
from which occasional lessons have 
been given, so that the pupils may 
have studies for reference. 

Many of the drawings are finished 
in ink; sometimes two colors are 
used with very good success. The 
advance in all kinds of industrial 
work during the last twenty years has 
been wonderful. Then it was said 
that America could not produce the 
poorest kind of designs for wall pa- 
per, but Americans can now prove 
that they are as capable of drawing 
as foreigners. In this line 

WOMEN 
are rapidly coming to the front, form- 
ing an American school of decorative 
art, enriched by our own flora, which 
bids fair to rival che old styles. 

We were shown a large number of 
specimens of drawings made by pu- 
pils in the different grades, some of 
which were the finest we ever exam- 
ined. Several cases of specimens of 
drawing were sent to the Centennial. 

LAFAYETTE 

was one of the four cities of the State 
which received a medal for superior 
specimens in this department. Sev- 
eral diplomas have been awarded to 
the schoolseby the State Board of 
Agriculture for the best drawing as a 
system, the best map drawing, and 
the best general display. The teach- 
er of drawing is Miss Mary A. Wil- 
liamson, whose fame in this depart- 
ment has reached to New York city. 
She has taught 15 years in the public 
schools of St. Louis and Lafayette. 





—_- 


In California, there are about five 
hundred children in kindergarten 
schools. Chicago and Philadelphia 
are taking a great interest in the 
making and establishing of these 
schools. In Boston and vicinity 
there are 31, and it is almost impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of good 
they are doing. 

St. Louis holds on strongly to this 
feature, and we hope to see the kin- 
dergarten established in connection 
with our school system in all our large 





cities. 


er of the Nation and of the States, 
and all the volunteer forces of the 
people, should be summoned to meet 
this danger by the saving influence of 
universal education.” 


~<a 
<—_ 





Ng ah E. L. YOUMANS, in the 
Popular Science Monthly for May, 


indicates at length what constitutes a 
properly cultivated man. We pre- 
sent the following extract: 

“But the human mind is no longer 
to be cultivated merely by the forms 
or the arts of expression. That these 
are important things, and that in past 
times they may have been the main 
things, no one denies; but such an 
ideal of culture is essentially superfi- 
cial, and breaks down before the se- 
rious intellectual demands of the 
present time. 

The mind of our age has passed 
from the consideration of verbal fig- 
ments to the laws of reality. The 
correlative of form is substance, and 
the correlative of literary form is the 
substance of thought, and modern 
science has made shis the fundamen- 
tal concernment. 

There has been not only a change 
here, but a reversal of the order of 
importance. The question now is, 
not of the art of expression in itself, 
but to what is it subservient. We 
grow increasingly impatient of the 
rhetorician. The casket may be ele- 
gant, but what does it contain? 


The husks and shells of expression 
have had sufficient attention ; we have 
now to deal with the living kernel of 
truth. The old ideal is discredited 
by the new developments of knowl- 
edge, and the new ideal must contain 
more substantial elements than that 
which it supersedes. 

Under the old ideal of culture, a 
man may still be grossly ignorant of 
the things most interesting and now 
most important to know ; but an ide- 
al of cultivation begins to be deman- 
ded which does not comport with ig- 
norance. Modern knowledge is the 
highest and most perfected form of 
knowledge, and it is no longer possi- 
ble to maintain that it is not also the 
best knowledge for that cultivation 
of mind and character which is the 
proper object of education. 

This truth is making its way stead- 
ily, and although the traditional ideal 
of culture is strongly fortified in ex- 
isting institutions, and maintained by 
old habits and associations, it is un- 
dermined on every side, and is certain 
to give place to more comprehensive 
and rational views of what constitutes 





a properly cultivated man.” 


The Demand for a New “Culture.” | 


To sell the School-Childrens’ Real Pen-work 
Autegra h Album—best ae book ever pub- 
lished. Every scholar inthe U. S. will buy a 
copy. Marvel of beauty and instruction. Re- 
tail price only 10c. Taking the place of common 
copy-books wherever introduced. We appoint 
butone agentinatown. We are determined to 
have one agent in ever “7 and town in the 
U.S. and Canada, and make this great offer, 
— for 60 days: We willsend to any one ad- 

ress in a town or city, 25 copies of this wonder- 
ful little book for One Dollar, by mail, free of 
ostage, and you can see how fastitsells. With 
order for 100 copies, we furnish 500 handsome 
chromo cards, elegantly printed with your name 
as agent, and 2 = show eards—expressage 
free—for $5.00. Address at once, ¢ 
WESTERN ALBUM CO., Gen. Publishers, 

86 and 88 North High St., Columbus, O. 


15-5-3t 


50 PERCENT 


Commission on the latest and best Farm and 
Home Book ever published. New, reliable, sal- 
able every where—2, 000 illustrations; 1,050 pag: s; 





richly embossed, Sells at sight. Send for 
terms. 
F.L, HORTON & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mention this paper. 15-5-1t 





WANTED f he Li a 
AG ENTS leu of the Noted Outlaws 
Frank and Jesse James, 


Containing the only complete and authentic ac- 
count of these bold highwaymen. ‘The latest in- 
formation about the Shooting of Jesse. The 
most vividly interesting and exciting book ever 
written. Fully illustrated. Send 50 cents for 
complete outfit, and write quick for terms, which 
are very liberal, and you can make money fast. 
Now is the time. COBURN & NEWMAN PUB. 
CO., Metropolitan Block, Chicago 15-5tf 
Beautifully Printed in 
Fancy Copper-faced type 


YOUR NAME 3 certs ons 


New Designs (no two alike) for 10e. Our list 
comprises over 500 Different Designs of Fash- 
ionable Visiting Cards including the finest qual- 
ity of Satin Fringe, Gilt Edge and Chromo Cards 
—Prices from 10c to $5.00 per hundred. We 
make a specialty of Reward and Scripture Text 
Cards for school children, 50 for 10c. 


Agents Wanted. 

Send 6c in stamps for our large illustrated 
Premium List of Watches, Rings, Pencils, Al- 
bums, etc., with samples of cards to Agents. 
Blank cards te printers at lowest wholcsale pri- 
ces. CLINTON BROS. & CO., Clintonville, 

15-4 ly Conn. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES citoisctrstion; foes: 


tra feat Both Versions New Testament W. 
FoRsHuE & MCMACKIN,Cincinnat,0. AGLN1 WANTED 


STUDENTS WANTED svyercentss 


beginners! Farm and Home Cyclopedia (1050 
pages 2000 illust’s). Boss book | com- 
etition and create sales. Send 
or Circulars and Special Terms. Grand chance 
for profitable vacation work for’ CHERS 
and students. 
GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., 27 Wright’s Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. In writing, name this pa- 
per. 15-46 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders” Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. ) 


C. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 




















Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 


of per- 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Tre 


Manent cure,’’— tist 











15-48 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
HE Bureau of Education, besides 

. collecting the valuable statistics, 
which it publishes in its annual re- 
port, is rendering the greatest service 
to educators and the cause they are 
engaged in, by issuing, from time to 
time, pamphlets and circulars devoted 
to information on special topics, for 
which the annual report would not be 
a suitable place, even if it would not 
make it toocumbersome. There is a 
good deal of disposition now on the 
part of the average Congressman, to 
grumble at the bulk of public docu- 
ments, many of which, except to the 
few persons especially interested in 
the topics they relate to, are of no 
value but for waste paper. The re- 
port of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which, perhaps, as a rule sur- 
passes all others in its worthlessness, 
yet strikes at a topic of presumed 
wider interest, and therefore is a boon 
to the Congressman, who, without a 
cent of expense to himself, can send 
it as acompliment to the doubtful 
voter, and at the same time take a 
manly pride in the effort he is making 
to diffuse valuable information. So 
there is no grumbling at the bulk of 
this report, and no stickling at any 
inconceivable edition. 

The Commissioner of Education is 
not so blessed. He is hampered and 
restricted on every hand; always 
threatened with a reduction of his 
appropriation, always in the humili- 
ating -position of having to fight 
through House and Senate Commit- 
tees for the funds actually necessary 
to carry on the work the law imposes 
on him, and in his printing and bind- 
ing, held down to the lowest figures. 
He is entitled to great praise for ac- 
complishing so much with such lim- 
ited means. 


During the year 1881, the Bureau |. 


issued five “Circulars of Information,” 
which were published under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The following are the sub- 
jects with their authors, so far as an- 
nounced: “The Construction of 
Library Buildings,” by William F. 
Poole, Librarian of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library ; “The Relation of Educa- 
tion to Industry, and Mechanical 
Training in American Schools,” by 
E. E. White, LL. D. ;” “Proceedings 
of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at its Meeting in New York, 
February 8-10, 1881;” ‘Education 
in France;”’ “Cause of Deafness 
Among School Children, and its In- 
fluences on Education, with Remarks 
on the Instruction of Pupils with Im- 
gaired Hearing, and in Aural Hygiene 

the Schools,” by Samuel Sexton, 


M. D., Aural Surgeon to the N. Y. 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc. 

These titles will give an idea of the 
value of the documents, and of the 
attention the Bureau is giving to 
questions of moment. In addition to 
these, the Bureau has printed, in 
answer to numerous inquiries, four 
small circulars, of from eight to fifteen 
pages each, under the following titles : 
“Library Aids,” by Samuel S. Green, 
Librarian of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Free Library ; “The Discipline of the 
School,” by Hiram - Orcutt, LL. D. 
(a reprint), and “Education and 
Crime,” by J. P. Wicksham, late 
Supt. of Public Schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. The fourth is made up of 
answers to a variety of questions re- 
garding education in Belgium, Malta, 
and Sheffield, England, the Geograph- 
ical Congress at Vienna in 1881, 
School Savings Banks, etc. 

All this is good practical work, of 
great value, and which would scarcely 
have been done but for the Bureau. 
Iam not surprised that in France 
they have felt the necessity for a sim- 
ilar Bureau, and with French impetu- 
osity have gone to work and estab- 
lished it substantially on the model 
of ours. The New World will never 
pay its debts to the Old in better 


coin. L. W. S. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20th, 1882. 


- 
—_ 





Moving springs of action are deep- 
ly interfused with principles subject 
to certain laws. The nervous man 
finds his life blasted, but he can be 
restored to vigorous health by Dr. 
Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills. 
They are simple, harmless, and effi- 
cacious. 











Recent Literature. 











j 

TEE EpvucaTIon. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
For sale by Hildreth Printing Co. 

Under the head of “Old and Young in 
School,” we find the following: The stupid- 
est servant girl and the most thoughtless ap- 
prentice boy are always impressed by seeing 
those about them anxious to improve; and 
especially the oldest of all endeavoring to 
become wiser and wiser, better and better as 
their few remaining days dwindle away. If 
the family plan, therefore, be the grand com- 
prehensive plan which is alone worthy of 
people who care about education at all,—a 
plan to do the best that is possible by each 
other for the improvement of all, -— every 
member of the family must be a member of 
the domestic school of mutual instruction, 
and must know that he is so. 

Speaking of the “‘Will’’ she says: Nature 
points out that the true method is to control 
the will, not by another person’s will, but by 
the other faculties of the child itself. When 
the child wills what is right and innocent, 


.let the faculty work freely. When it wills 


what is wrong and hurtful, appeal to other 
faculties and let this one sleep; excite the 
child’s attention, engage its memory, or its 
hope, or affection. A child who lives in the 
fear of punishment, has half its faculties ab- 
sorbed by that of fear, and becomes a feeble 





little creature incapable of governing itself. 





LONGFELLOW, H. W. Selected Poems. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1882. 95 p. 
portrait and ill, §. American Classics for 

Schools. Cloth. 60 cents: 

First volume ot a new series of readers for 
children of the public schools who have 
learned to read but are not yet expected to 
study literature; contains 27 poems specially 
suited to their needs; the aim has been in se- 
lecting them to give those only that are sim- 
ple in form, direct in narrative, and elemen- 
tary in feeling. 

Contains nine illustrations, including the 
home of Longfellow, as well as his face on 
the first page. Also the chair made from the 
spreading chestnut tree under which the 
smithy stood, and given to the poet by the 
children of Cambridge. 





ON THE THRESHOLD. By Theodore T. Mun- 
er. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
‘or sale by Hildreth Printing Co. 

This book of 200 pages is a series of essays 
or talks with young men. The subject of 
the first chapter is “Purpose.” The author 
says he begins with this because it naturally 
underlies the themes that are to follow. It 
is of special importance because just now 
many young men are entering life without 
any very definite purpose. A purpose is the 
eternal condition of success. Nothing will 
take its place. There is no road to success 
but through a clear, strong purpose; a pur- 
pose underlies character, culture, ‘position, 
attainment of whatever sort. 

The call to-day is not only for educated but 
for trained men. The next mightiest event 
that daily happens in this world of ours, af- 
ter the sunrise—that daily mjracle, as Edwin 
Arnold calls it—is the publication of such a 
newspaper as the New York “‘Herald’: or the 
London “Times.” 

If it were possible to send to Mars or Ju- 
piter a single illustration of our highest 
achievement, it should be a copy of a great 
daily. If I could get the ear of every young 
man for but one word, it would be this: 

Make the most and the best of yourself. 

There is no tragedy like wasted life—life 
failing of its end—life turned to a false end. 





ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND: Writing by Prin- 
cipies Instead of Arbitrary Signs, tor Gen- 


eral Use and Verbatim Reporting. J. 
George Cross, A. M. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. lvol. Cloth. $2. 


Among the special points claimed for this 
new and revised manual—printed also from 
new plates—may be mentioned that it has the 
simplest and most facile alphabet; there are 
no vertical strokes used; the system is that 
of writing by principles instead of word 
signs, and itis the easiest to learn to write 
and toread. Mr. Cross’ system is highly 
spoken of by many stenographers. For sale 
by all booksellers. e 





Be like the bird that halting in her flight 
Awhile, on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her and yet 
sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings. 





G. P. PutNam’s SONS announce a volume 
by Augustus Blauvelt, who will be remem- 
bered as the author of a series of articles in 
“Scribner’s Monthly,” some years ago on the 
subject of the Inspiration of the Bible, that 
attracted no little attention. This volume 
will be entitled The Present Religious Crisis, 
and will comprise discussions of such sub- 
jects as dogmatic theology, the inspiration of 
the Bible, the historical character of the Gos- 
pels, the religion of the Bible, the religion of 
Christ, religious repression and religious lib- 
erty. 





Jas. R. OsGoop & Co. have been entrus- 
ted with the publication of the authorized 
edition of the Works of President Garfield. 
The volume, which may be expected in No- 
vember next, will be carefully prepared and 
edited by President B. A. Hinsdale of Hiram 
College, Ohio, the life-long friend of General 
Garfield, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the late President’s habits and method of 


thought. It will be in two octavo volumes, 
from new and clear type, printed in the best 
style of the University Press of Cambridge, 
handsomely and substantially. bound, and 
will contain new portraits of President Gar- 
field. 





MACMILLAN & Co. announce for immedi- 
ate publication Matthew Arnold’s new vol- 
ume, entitled Irish Essays and Others. This 
volume contains the address to the Ipswich 
working men, Ecce Convertimur ad Gentes; 
the Future of Liberalism; the speech at Eton 
on Eutrapelia; a paper on copyright, the es- 
say on the French play of two years ago, and 
the two prefaces of the Pocms in which 30 
years ago Mr. Arnold formulated his theory 
of poetry. 


(ea Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s new novel. “An 
Echo of Passion,” which will be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. soon, will have a 
unique cover designed by his artist brother, 
Mr. Francis Lathrop of New York. 

The first English translation of Heinrich 
Heine’s important work on “‘Philosophy and 
Religion in Germany”’ will be published in a 
few days by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Teachers allover the country who have 
used the Longfellow Leaflets and Holmes 
Leaflets, compiled by Miss Josephine Hodg- 
don, will be glad to learn that a series of 
Whittier Leaflets is now ready. The numer- 
ous calls for them which have already been 
received by the publishers indicate that they 
will be no less popular than their predeces- 
sors. * 

Mr. M. M. Ballou, whose ‘Treasury of 
Thought” and “Pearls of Thought’’ have 
found a place in many libraries and homes as 
valuable works of reference and consultation, 
has -now prepared a collection of Notable 
Thoughts about Women, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will publish this month. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland has for many years 
madea special study of the Gypsies in the 
United States and Great Britain, and also in 
Continental countries, and has now gathered 
the result of his investigations into a most 
interesting and instructive volume, which 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
early in May. 

The revised edition of the Satchel Guide 
to Europe for 1882 will be ready about the 
first of May. The Guide is a most admira- 
ble hand-book for the vacation tourist abroad 
and its popularity increases from year to 
year. 








In the “North American Review” for May, 
Carl Schurz, treating of Party Schisms and 
Future Problems, presents many well-con- 
sidered observations which cannot fail to in- 
terest inthe highest degree that large and 
growing class of citizens who refuse to be 
influenced by obsolete party cries. Days 
with Longfellow, by Samuel Ward, contains 
personal reminiscenses of the beloved poet 
just deceased, extending over a period of 45 
years. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in an article 
entitled What does Revelation Reveal? seeks 
to prove that the objections brought against 
the Bible by modern unbelievers are based 
upon a misconception of the true intent and 
scope of the sacred volume. 


W.H. Mallock, the well-known English 
essayist, in the first of a series of Conversa- 
tions with a Solitary, very ingeniously con- 
trives to put the advocates of democracy and 
modern progress on the defensive. Gail 
Hamilton contributes a paper, The Spent 
Bullet, in which science, the pulpit and the 
law are with exquisite wit taken to task for 
the part they respectively played in the Git- 
eau-Garfield tragedy. 





THE ART AMATEUR.—The April number 
of this most excellent magazine, under the 
head “Art Gallery,’’ has some fine pencil and 
crayon sketches by J. Carroll Beckwith; un- 
der “Decoration and Furniture,” instruction 
in carpet designing, suggestions for art 
workers, decorative hints, &c. Under “Art 
Needlework,” embroidery for bedrooms, 
needlework notes, and decorative novelties 
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in Boston. There are some very fine de- 
signs for decorations in the supplements. 

Montague Marks, editor and publisher, 
New York. 





(Mr. Charles Pebody has written an 
admirable little sketch of the origin and de- 
velopment of the newspaper press of Eng- 
land, especially of that of London. It is en- 
titled “English Journalism and the Men Who 
Have Made It,” and is one of Cassell’s Pop- 
ular Library Series, published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., London and New York. 
Mr. Pebody holds that “the history of the 
English press is the history of all those pop- 
ular forces and political franchises which 
have given strength and solidity to English 
institutions, and welded together the whole 
British Empire, with all its races and its re- 
ligions, into a compact and powerful mass, 
which moves, when it moves at all, with a 
force, a unanimity and a decision that consti- 
tute public opinion one of the marvels of 
our time.” 





Announcement. 

The Summer term for Teachers will begin 
at the State Normal University, at Normal, 
Illinois, on Monday, August 7, 1882, and will 
continue four weeks. All the Faculty will 
be present to give instruction; and all the 
Departments of the Institution will be in op- 
eration. 

The laboratories will be open for the stu- 
dents of Natura] Science. Students can take 
any studies in our course for which they are 
fitted. Tuition is free to all teachers of Illi- 
nois who have taught not less than three 
terms. It is important that students be pres- 
ent during the entire term. Heretofore, the 
railroads centreing at Bloomington have 
given our students reduced rates; it is ex- 
pected that they will do so this year. 

Persons intending to attend, should send 
their names, as soon as July 20th, to 

EDWIN C. HEWETT, President. 

NoRMAL, Illinois, April 10, 1882. 





(<> Confessedly the best and most enjoy- 
able are the European tours as conducted by 
Dr. Eben Tourjee of Boston. See card in 
another column. 





The April number of the “Musical Her- 
ald” will be found full of good things, anda 
vast improvement upon preceeding num- 
bers. Published by Musical Herald Co., 
Music Hall, Boston. 





The “‘American,’’ a national weekly jour- 
nal of politics, literature, science, art and 
finance. Published every Saturday at 726 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Specimen 
copies can be secured by sending six cents to 
the publishers. 





An Old Doctor’s Advice. 


It was this: ‘Trust in God and keep your 
bowels open.” For this purpose many an 
old doctor has advised the habitually costive 
to use Kidney-wort—for no other remedy so 
effectually overcomes this condition, and 
that without the distress and griping which 
other medicines cause. It is a radical cure 
for piles. Don’t failto use it.—[Translated 
from the New Yorker Zeitung. 





Throat Diseases Often Commence 
with a cold, cough, or unusual exertion of 
the voice. These incipient symptoms are 
allayed by the use of “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,” which if neglected often result in 
a chronic trouble of the throat. 





Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, No. 233 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamph- 
lets relative to the curative properties of her 
Vegetable Compound in all female com- 
plaints. 





"Teachers will do well to secure cata- 
logue of W. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, N. 
Y., who advertises books on Architecture, 
Drawing, Painting, &, 


Maps and Charts. 
$1,000 can be made in six months selling 
Tunison’s maps and charts. Thirty-six page 
catalogue free. Address H. C. TUNISON, 


Jacksonville, Illinois, or Columbus, Ohio. 
15-5 4t 





THE Dr. Harter Medicine Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., is one of the most honorable and 
substantial establishments in the country. 
Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic is one of the stan- 
dard and most highly esteemed preparations | gg 
of the day, and justly enjoys a wide and in- 
creasing sale. This is brought about by the 
high merit of the goods and the judicious 
and extensive manner in which they are ad- 
vertised throughout the country. Laudatory 
columns might be easily written in their 
praise, but with goods so able to speak for 
themselves, simple facts serve a better pur- 
pose. — (Des Moines, Iowa, Western Farm 
Journal. 

8 0 pe 


Missouri Official Department. 


[{It.will be the plan of this department to 
render decisions upon such points as are 
raised, from time to time by correspondents, 
and which seem to be of immediate use. 
Some decisions will be briet statements of 
law, without argument. If not fully under- 
stood, they will be amplified on request. 


In all questions of difficult construction, or 
such as involve intricate legal points, the 
Opinion of the Attorney General will be ob- 
tained.—R. D. 8.] 


TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your careful at- 
tention. I shall labor to make the official de- 
partment furnish as cfear and concise exposi- 
tions of the difficult features of our intricate 
school law as possible. By taking the paper 
you will not only have answers to questions 
you may ask, in a convenient and permanent 
form, but you will also get the benefit of an- 
swers to many other correspondents, and be- 
come more familiar with the plans of the 
school system and the workings of the de- 
partment. 

If you should persuade every teacher and 
every school board in your county not now 
subscribers, to take and read it, you would 
thereby save yourselves much annoyance and 
unnecessary labor. Indeed, it was for this 
purpose, and to secure better results in may- 
aging our schools, and securing coirect re- 
ports, [which every expedient so far adopted 
by you or myself has failed to secure] that I 
became an editor of the JOURNAL. I desire 
to help you, and thus enable you to assist me 
more effectually. I desire that our work 
shall be entirely harmonious and co-opera- 
tive, and hence I desire to meet you often, in 
correspondence. 


In addition to mere explanations of law 
decisions, I intend that the official depart- 
ment shall contain directions as to how to 
make reports, &c., and be the means of com- 
municating home educational news to every 
county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask for 
explanations of doubtful or difficult ques- 
tions, and furnish me information of insti- 
tutes held in your county, or of other inter- 
esting facts. 

Please write all communications intended 
for notice in the JOURNAL, on @ separate 
sheet of paper from that containing other 
matter. Very respectfully, 


R D. SHannon, State Supt. 





For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pul- 
monary Complaints ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches” manifest remarkable curative properties. 
Like all other meritorious articles, they are fre- 
quently imitated, and those purchasing should 





be sure to obtain the genuine. 
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I have used Dr. pe gp pape S IRON TONIC in my practice 








and in an experience of 


twenty-five years in medicine, have never found anything to give the results that DR. HARTER’S 


IRON TONIC does. In man 


p otoeg may 


able remedy. I prescribe itin 
as Dr. HARTER’S IRON —— Sa necessity 
St. Lovts, Mo., 


y cases of Nervous Prost: 


| L 4 


t gives 
natural health ful tone to 
the rent nga organs and 
nervous system, making 
licable to General 
bility, Toss of A - 
Prostration of Vi —_ 

Foams and Impotence 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., 213 N. MAIN ST., » ST.LOUIS LOUIS. 


condition of the blood, this peerless remedy, h n 
have baffled some of our most eminent phyacians, have yielded to this great and incompar- 
reference to any iron pre ~-aaaae 


+ 'yspepsia, and an im- 







le. In fact. 


mee ba compound 
DR R. ROBERT SAM ELS, 


West mse 
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THE C. B. & Q. ROUTE. 





We are glad to call attenlion to the splendid 
facilities offered by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad for travel from St. Louis north 
and west. This line west from 

CHICAGO 
direct to Omaha, 1s conceded to be the Cheapest, 
Best and Quickest route between these two points 
—and this is the old explanation of the cabalistic 
letters C. B. &Q.R R. 


the best lines running east and west, into or out | 
of Chicago, but it now forms a direct atid short | 


line from 

8T. LOUIS TO ST. PAUL, 
and on this route you get a through car to St. 
Paul and to Omaha. They own the line not only 
from Chicago te Omaha, but from St. Louis to 
Omaha. 

In fact, when you look over the map on an- 
other page, of ‘‘The Great Burlington Route,’’ 
you will see it covers a good deal of territory 
between Chicago and — well, they will be run- 
ning trains into Denvel in June, 1882. 

Further information will be promptly and 
cheertully given by Perceval Lowell, Esq., Gen. 
Passenger Agent, Chicago; or W. D. Sanborn, 
Passenger Agent, St. Louis; or C. G. Lemon, 
Ticket Agent, 1)2 North Fourth st., St. Louis. 

‘ 





New California Route. 


January 1, 1882, the new line to California 
via El Paso, Texas, composed of the St. L., 
lron Mountain and Southern Railway, Texas 
and Pacific Railway, and Southern Pacific 
Railway, will be opened. Its equipment will 
be superb. New palace sleeping cars, built 
expressly for this line, will leave St. Louis 
Union Depot at 9 a. m. daily, via the Iron 
Mountain Route, and run through to Dem- 
ing without change, where direct connection 
will be made with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way’s California express, which has palace 
sleepers running through to San Francisco 
without change. 

Only one change of cars from St. Louis to 
San Francisco via this line. 

Patronize the new Southern route, which 
is free from snow. 

For tickets and further information call at 
ticket offices 115 N. 4th st., and Union Depot. 

H. M. Hoxix, General Manager. 
F. CHANDLER, General Passenger Agt. 
C. B. KINNAN, Ass’t General Paes. Agt. 


S.S.HAMILL| 


AUTHOR OF @~ 
MES10) 0340 (0) 20-5 ELOCU'TICN’ 


Author of Science of Elocution, will reopen his 
School of Elocution in Evanston, Illinois, (ten 
miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 

Pupils prepared for teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. 15-5 2t 


ENGRAVING 











FINE Pxoro- 


SEND copy FOR) 


ESTIMA 


CROSSCUP & WEST. 
iT WILL PAY You) 792 CHESTNUT PHILA 4 
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THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


Catarrh. a _ this a age yr 


&c. Our“ Catarrh Cure,” speciall, 
oa pared to meet serious ¢: contains all the 
curative properties of the xtract; our 

asal Syringe invaluable for use in catarr- 
hal affections, is simple and a 

ti g' ura ] oother 
Rhe uma’ m, Ne ga. prepara- 
tion has cured so many _cases of these distress- 

ing complaints as the ogy oN ae a 
rom the 

Hemorrhages. Pca sremch 
Nose, or oe any cause, is speedily con trolled 


and stoppe 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat, o%. te 
promptly, Itis a sure cure. Delay is dangerous, 

For Piles, Blind, Bleeding er Itch- 
ing, itis the greatest known remedy. 

For Ulcers,Old Sores or Open Wounds 
its action upon these is most remarkable. 
a ~eaghpse nt EXTRACT has been imi- 

enuine has the words ** POND’S 
EXT TRA or » Frown in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None 
other isgenuine. Always insist on having POND’S 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 
It is never sold in bulk or by measure. 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT......-+-++-- 50c., $1.00, $1. ™ 
Toilet Cream.....-... 1.00 aoa Calas 0006s 
Dentifrice..........-. 50/ Plaster-.-..--....... ha 
TS eee re ee 25 inhaler GlaseB0c).. 1.00 
Toilet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50|Nasal Syringe. ....-. 25 
CREE is ssecssscees 50! Medicated Paper.--- 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
LapIEs, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 


"Our New PamMpuxet wits HisTorY OF OUR 
PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th St., New York. 
15-5 eomly 





Portable Mulay Saw Mill, 


With improvements It may beo re. 
recently made is un- b a wo or 
as a neigh- thre 

mill. It can 
be run by either steam 
or water power, and is 
especially adapted to 
= Ss = used for 















as mills of 


arger 
capacity 











It makes s 2 lum! r. leaves m no stubshot, 
and will oat ‘any sisea To oe up to four feet in diameter. 

It may be transported from one locality to another and 
re-erected ready fo for sawing in from two to three days. 
and can be made o pecans. ble in localities where there is 
not sufficient ti ae me erection «A a large 

nd Se descriptive ef reul ete, 

“CHANDLER & TAYLOR, pit A: Indiana. 


We also build the heavy Standard Circular Saw 
Mill, with either owe or two saws as well as the 
Pony Circular Saw Mill that is capable of being 
run with light power. We also build stationary 








engines of varied capacity; also rtabl 
ing engines. capacity; also po —” 
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(From Andrew’s American? Queen.] 


CLEOPATRA 


OR THE 


Queen of Sheba’s Beauty 
WAS BUT SKIN DEEP. 


The renowned Queen of Sheba, with all her 
royal pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant 
retinue, would never have appeared within the 
presence of the grandest of the monarchs of the 
past, had she not also possessed that whieh is 
the crowning glory of the female person—a skin 
unchallenged for its Oriental so‘tness and its al- 
most transcendental purity Cleopatra, holding 
emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her 
word, had quickly lost her charm and power by 
one attack of blotches, or of pimples, or of hor- 
rid tan and freckles. 

WOMAN RULES THE WORLD 
by her beauty, not less. than by her purity of 
character, loveliness of disposition and unsel- 
fishdeyotion. Indeed, in the estimation of per- 
haps too many men beauty in a body takes pre- 
eedence over every other consideration. Beauty 
thus forms an important part of woman’s work- 
ing capital, without which too many, (if not 
bankrupts in what relates to influence within the 
circle where they move), are powerless for 
great good. Hence we see not only the propri- 
ety but the duty of every lady preserving with 
zealous care that which to her is essential to 
suecess, and influence, and usefulness in life. 
And, since ‘‘beauty is but skin deep,’’ the ut- 
most care and vigilance are required to guard it 
against the many ills that flesh isheir to. Among 
the great and annying enemies of beauty, 
OF EITHER SEX 
as well as of comfort, happiness and health, are 
those pestiferous and horrid skin diseases—tet- 
ters, humors, eczema (salt rheum), rough and 
scaly eruptions, ulcers, pimples, and all diseases 
of the hair and scalp. For the cure of all these, 
Dr. C. W. Benson of Baltimore, after years of 
patient study and investigation devoted to dis- 
eases of the skin, at last brought forth his cele- 
brated Skin Curg, waich has already by its mar- 
velous cures, e3tablished itself as the great rem- 
edy for all diseases of the skin. w atever be) 
their names or character. Its success has been 
immense and unparalleled. All —— have 
it. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
Rate. Internal and external treatment. 
rice, $1, 
EVERYONE PRAISES. 


Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, 
nervousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness 
and brain diseases, positively cured by Dr. €. 
W. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills. They 
contain no opium, quinine or other barmful 
drug. Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. per 
box. $lfor two, $2.50 for six, postage free.— 
Dr. C. W, Benson, Baltimore, Md. 

Cuas. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton Street, N. 
Y., soleagent for Dr. C.W. Benson’s remedies, 
to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Missouri Pacific Ry. 


CALIFORNIA, 
and TEXAS. 


2 TRAINS DAILY 


XH The Direét Route for all points in the 


EAST AND NORTH 


VIA ST. LOUIS. 


2 TRAINS DAILY, 


iPuliman Palace Hotel Cars are run be- 
tween St. Louis and San Antonio, via Sedalia, 
daily 

All trains arrive and depart .from the Grand 
Union Depot at St. Louis, thereby assuring pas- 
sengers direct connections. 


0 
Fast Time, Superior Accommodation 


4. A. TALMAGE, F. CHANDLER, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


C. B. KINNAN, Ass‘t Gen’! Pass. 4 
\5-5 ly - 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO., Of Boston, 
have just inaugurated a movement to pub- 
lish a series of biographies of men conspicu- 
ous in the political history of the United 
States, edited by John 8S. Morse, Jr. 

The first volume, John Quincy Adams, 
comprising about three hundred and twenty 
pages, has already been issued. 

.The object of the series is not to give mere- 
ly a number of unconnected narratives of 
men in American political life; but to pro- 
duce books which shall, when taken together, 
indicate the lines of political thought and de- 
velopment in American history—books em- 
bodying, in compact form, the results of ex- 
tensive study of the many diverse influences 
which have combined to shape the political 
history of our country. 

The books to follow John Quincy Adams, 
by the editor, will be: 

Alexander Hamilton, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Jobn C. Calhoun, by Dr. H. von Holst, au- 
thor of the “Constitutional History of the 
United States.” 

Andrew Jackson, by Prof. W. G. Sumner. 

John Randolph, by Henry Adams. 

In preparation: James Madison, by Sidney 
H. Gay. 

James Monroe, by Pres. Daniel C. Gilman. 

Henry Clay, by Hon. Carl Schurz, 

Albert Gallatin, by John Austin Stevens. 

Patrick Henry, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

Lives of Jefferson, Webster, and others are 
also expected from competent hands. 

Each biography will occupy a single vol- 
ume. The series will be issued in uniform 
16mo volumes, at $1.25 each. 





A GENTLEMAN of more than 15 years of 
successful experience as College President, 
and Principal of Public Schools, desires a 
like position, or that of a professorship in a 
good college. Address No. 429, this office. 

St. Louis, Mo., May, 1882. 

CowWPERTHWAIT & Co., educational pub- 
lishers, have removed their Chicago agency 
to more commodious quarters, at No. 153 
Wabash Avenue,adjoining the Clifton house, 
where their manager, Mr. F. S. Belden, will 
be pleased to meet all friends of education. 





Tue Christian Union has removed 
to its new quarters, and will publish, 
during the next three months, a series 
of interesting articles, entitled “How 
to Succeed.” Among the contribu- 
tors to these papers will be Senator 
George F. Edmunds, who will write 
upon Success in Public Life ; the Rev. 
Jobn Hall, D.D., representing the 
Ministry; Dr. Willard Parker, on 


| Medicine ; Thomas A. Edison, on Me- 


chanics; W. Hamilton Gibson, on 
Art; Gen. William S. Smith, on En- 
gineering ; Commissioner George B. 
Loring, on Agriculture, and Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, on Music. The series 
was begun in the Christian Union of 
April 13, with a paper by Hon. Thos. 
F. Bayard, on Success in Public 
Life. 

All things considered, the Chris- 
tian Union is perhaps the best family 
paper published in the United States. 





At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Education of the St. Cloud, Minn., 
Union School District, a work on Al- 
cohol and Hygiene was adopted as a 
text-book in the school. 

Aut matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 








vious to date of issue. 





URS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
\WEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
{t cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleep] » Dep jon and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the eure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western .\.venue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1, Six bgttlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for painph- 
let. Address as abeve. Mention this Paper. 





No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilioat ess, 


and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per bc-, 
a@” Sold by all Druggists. <‘\ 

$72 A WEEK. $l2uday at homeeasily made 
Costly outfit free. Address Tru & Co., 


Auguata, Maine 





KIDNEY-WORT: 


wonverru WHY ? 
CURES! 


Becanse it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 





















Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
pvq ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 

nary Diseases, Bili J dice, Consti. 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
; }vervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 




















SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
Boi Engene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
siclans had been trying for four years. 
Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given up todie by four prominent 
physicians and that he was afterwards cured by 
Kidney-Wort. 
M. M. B. Goodwin, an ed 
says he was not expected 


Ya beyond belief, but 









* 
itor in Chardon, Ohio. 
sted to live, being bloated 
‘iney-Wort cured hin. 





Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt.. 
suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and §.s 
was unabie to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“we.lasever.” 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
=) Constipation and Piles. 
tr it ie put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
tin cans, one of which makessix quarts 
of medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- BY 
eentraced, for those that cannot readily pre- 


pare 
ta” It acts with equai efficiency in either form. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co... Prop’s. 
bS (Will send the dry post-paid.) RURIINGTOS, VT. 





5 to $20 price” sktans amclesgc 
Portland, Maine. 18-10 14-9 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 


There are in attendance at this institution this 
te 


951 STUDENTS. 


Next term begins April 17,closes June 24. Clases 
or private. Send for calendar wi'h full particu- 
lars. E. TOURJKE, Boston, Mass. 


L. W. SEELY, 


Solicitor of Patents, 


OrFice Cor. 5TH AND F Sts. 
Address Lock Box 1. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 
—o— 


Patents procured, trade marks and labels reg- 
istered, and existing patents reissued. Prelim- 
inary examinations made, assignments, etc., 
prepared, and all business with the patent office 
transacted. Nocirculars. Full information by 
correspondence. 14-12 ly 





Best School Report Card Published. 


Aids teachers in curing tardiness; interests 

arents. Send 3 cent stamp for semple card. 

ackages of 50 sent post-paid for 20 three eent 
stamps or 100 for $1. Address all orders or com- 
munications to 8. 8. McBride, West Farming- 
ton, Ohio. 14-9 10t 


“W.M. THOM & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patterns & Models, 


(WOOD OR METAL. ) 





Drafting a Specialty. 
918 N. 2lststreet, St. Louis. 
Take Cass Avenue or 10th and llth St. cars. 


xv-2 6t 


For 1ocents we will send 


Sr. Louis: sample copy of the St. 


Louis Magazine, and a 
beautiful This Ma- 
set of Pic- I LLUSTRATEDez2zazine is 
ture cards. nowinits 


13th year, and is a won- 
er 


or the price $1. 7M AGAZINE, 


ear. It is handsomely 
illustrated, original Stories, Poems, Illustrated 
Fashions, and useful Family Reading. 


Address JAS.G/LMORE,213 N.8,St.,St.Louis,Mo. 
15-4 tf 


Fast and Safe. 
The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacitic Railway 
have put on alimited express for New York, 
leaving Union Depot at 7:50 a. m., arriving at 
grand central depot, New York City, 6:30 p. 
m. next day, making the distance in 
THRTY-THREE HOURS 
and forty minutes, from four to six hours 
better time than any other route. Passen- 
gers on this train take breakfast and dinner 
in the 
SUPERB DINING-CARS 
of thisline. For tickets call at Grand Union 
Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth Street, cor. 
of Pine. H. C. Townsend, General Passen 
ger Agent. 





Good Printing at Reasonable Rates, 


SLAWSON & CO., 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
S, W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE ST8., 

ST. LOUIS. 





Estimates of cost of 
any kind of Printing or 
Binding furnished with 

leasure. All work in- 
Dusted to us will be 

romptly and neatly 
} rey at lowest rates, 
and shipped to any part 
of the country. 
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To School Directors. 








More than Ten Years ago Oak Grove School was furnished with the 


PATENT GOTHIC DESKS AND SEATS, 





Size. 3 


Size 2 Desk, Size 1. Back Seat Size 1, 


to start the rows witb 


Notwithstanding the very rough usage they have sometimes received, 
the only break of any kind was one of the small hinge bolts, which 5 cents 
would replace. With that exception, all are as solid and strong as the day 
they were purchased. They doubtless will last 25 years longer. 

H. C. LANTERMAN, School Treasurer, 


Town 5, Range 8, Madison County, Illinois. 





Endorsements from Texas 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and 
ablest educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish their schools: 


RIVERSIDE INSTITUTE, LISBON, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that 
the School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus 
purchased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to 
nearly $500, came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and 
the outfit is a splendid one in every way. I found everything to be 
just as you represent it, and I take pleasure in saying to those in need 
of school desks, after thoroughly testing them—that 


The Patent Curved Back Gothic Desk and Seat, 


Back Seat. 

is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say 
further—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and 
they certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them 
than any one else [ know of engaged in supplying schools. 


Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Desk, Size 1. 


Very truly yours, JAMES R. MALONE, 


President Riverside Institute. - 





The PATENT GOTHIC DESKS are INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS 


CENTREVILLE HicgH SCHOOL, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: . 

My Dear Sir :—Somewhat more than. two years ago, we purchased 
one hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased | imi 
with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and sus- 
tain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction 
on physiological principles, but there is one quality of which I would 
particularly bear record—and for which I can commend them—their 
indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. Suc- 
cess to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 

Very truly yours, Pror. 0. P. MoORowan. 


|Illinois Central Railroad. 





Which Way To-Day? 


THE POPULAR 


TIME TABLE. 














Train No.3, Daily, 
Trainl, Daily with Through 
STATIONS except ‘Sunday eee Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans. 
Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive ee: 4.40 p.m. 3.55 a.m. 
ive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
ive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia. .... 10.05 p. m. 6.154. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.05 a. m. 10.50 a. m 
Arrive Martin...... 7.40 a.m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... 10.40 a. m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.30 p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... .... 12.55 p. m. 3.30 a.m. Extends the advantages of its 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
arriveJackson, Ten 10.40 a. m. 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a.m. — .......05. 
KerlveMotle’ Ais tape: m: 20°00" SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATIONS! 
Arrive Gr. Junction12.45 p.m. 6.00p. m. . 
— <. — : i m. brn m. 
ve Memp p- m. -20 p.m. 1 i 
Arrive. J Jackson Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.21a. m. To Passengers going 
KGrive Vieksbs agg ma. Hes 
ve Vicksburg a.m. .00 a. m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7. 15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. East, Northeast, 





North, Northwest, 
West, and Southwest. 


| 
NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New| 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. | 
daily, ves at New Orleans at 11:00 a. m. the | 
second morning (38}{ hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 
NO’ That Train No. 3, leavin ee ‘0 at 
8:30 p. arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
a nnd t the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- | 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage | 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which 8 | 
m. 





The important features of this line are its 
Unequaled Through Car 
System, 


reached at 6: 
NOTE—That passengers leav: on Train No. | Running Palace Sleeping Cars daily from ST. 
make connection at Milan with Louisville & 


LOUIS to New York, Boston, Chichgo, Omaha, 
Ottumwa, Kansas City, and all intermediate 


oints. x y-New and Elegant Superb Dining 
Jars attached to through trains, in sada tas tirst- 
class meals are served at 75 Cents 


Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
oo Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


oNOTE--The close connection with the Mobile | 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick | 
Sane we are thus enabled to make. Mobile 
conquers can secure sleeping car accommodat ane 
for in No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15a.m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 
 Respectfull H. HANSO 


y> 


For Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, etc., call at 


| GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St Louis. 





Seen ‘Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 


Agent, Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. | J. C. GAULT, 
JOHN J. SPROULL,"General Agt., New York. | 9° %,G4UI a 


| 
| 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 





USE HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR YOUR BLACKBOARDS. 


I@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated-Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on wale oe Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if necessary. can be made perfect by filling any indentures wap plaster of 
8 pains not to let the paneer set before it ey put in, as it will crumble 


cores Woz sypiving the Sint Slating se a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to Aftoen inches wide 
Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes ‘furnished if desired, 


wisi maiaaiiientaa ae till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
appl. the Slating take as few strokes as possible, ‘arawing the brush the catire width of ‘the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fo antiudaliie the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or frst.” For (rubbi 
from off the paper first) oo then apply the second coat same as _ r fat os 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three 


— Bt 


a | 


aution—No : one has authority to advertise ‘ Foe ge = wg Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
ex 


of it throughout the United 8 Dwight Holbrook, the inventor‘ 
made the first liquid : — 0! for sale, and thong there are several base and cheap 
» none can ; 


eeik, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
it isthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten years 


Ee eee Os cee well cored. Brushes furnished if desired. Sam; fe en eueiind > ponent 
by mail on application. for circular of Blackboard Erasers, and everything els 2 needed in 
your school, Address, with stamp for reply, and send direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, . 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE 


Allen’s Brain Food. 


MOST For Original 





A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the brain, and positively cures nervousness, 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


Headquarters 


Lords prayer 


Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, and Apos- 





nervous debility, and all weakness of generative 
organs. Price. $1; 6 for $5, All druggists. 
Depot Allen’s Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Senp For CIRCULAR. Free by 
—_ 3 cooulgt of price. 





CHICAGO, 





| for 1882, forwarded post 


A MONTH FOR | instructions, etc., on receipt of five 3-ct stamps. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW CO., 


Address 
15-5 1t 


Teachers, ois; | 


oung men and ladies in their own county, tak- 


PAID TO CANVASSERS BY 


THE FARMERS’ REVIEW, 


Agent’s Outfit, including Vennor’s Almanac 


tles’ Creed, Beatitudes. Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Photo Memorial Record, etc. 


One sample sent for 15c. One of each (5 in 
all) for 60c, postage paid We will sell you 


ILLINOIS. cheaper than any one else can. us and be 
convinced. Address BUCK & CO., Lewisburg, 
paid, with sample copy, | Union county, Pa. 15-4 6 





A FRUITFUL LIFE; the ning ewphy of the 
late Stephen Paxson, Missionary of the Ameri 

can Sunday-school Union. 12mo, cloth, 220 pP-» 
with portraits and illustrations. Price. $1.25. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





ing order for | 
OW TO BE For ae —, Sam, | 
mechanics, workingmen, 
YOUR OWN property owners,tennants 
La Cre. everybody,every business 
Selling fast. Low price. Great success. One 
agent sold 500 in one town, another 152 in 36 
days, another 75 in 13 days, another 11 in 1 day, 
another 10 in a few hours. Everybody wants it. | 
Saves ten times its cost. No other like it. 
Alse AGENTS 
Wanted for the 


the following positions: 


15-5 1t 
Or LIGHT on t 
GR 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of the Independent District of Appleton City 
will receive applications till June Ist, 1882, for | 


ants, and 1 teacher for colored school. 


Appleton City, Mo., April 13, 1882. 


Send in your orders soon; they will be filled in 
the order received, and will be sent postage paid 
upon receipt of price, $1.25 
| Send orders to A. L. PAXSON,Sunday-schoo 
=o 207 N. 6th street, St. Louis, Mo. 











1 Principal, 3 Assist- | 
| A Book of Instructions 
FANCY WORK and Patterns for Artis 
tic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, di 


rections for making numerous kinds of Crochet 
and Knitted Work, patterns for Hand Bag, 


F. H. Mitusr, Sec’y. 





he 
EAT FUTURE, 
in this life, through the dark valley, and in the 
life eternal, the grandest thoughts of the world’s 
greatest authors, among whom are Rishop Simp- 
son, Foster, Warren, Hurst and Foss, Joseph 
Cook, Talmage, Dr. Currie, Dr. March, Dr. 
McCosh, Dr. Crosby, Dr. Cuyler and others, on 
subjects of the most profound interest to every - 
one. A rich feast awaits the reader of this book. S 
Its sales are immense. One agent sold 62 in one 
township; others 83 in 4 days; 36 in 6 days; 28 
in 3 days; 59 in 6 days; 112 in 22 days; 113 in one 
month; 130 in 1 month; 18 in 2 days; a lady 9in 
10 hours, 88 in 5days. Send for circulars. 
‘P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 915 Arch S8t.. Phila- 
delphia. 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 15-5 1t 





Accept THE BESTOFFEREVERMADE, 


We want to send you our list of photographs 
and other articles. To obtain your name we 
will send for 25 cents silver, a fine photograph 
of the — Longiellew, one of Brigham Young, 
and all of the following recipes, the most of 
which are copyrighted, and heretofore have sold 
at very high prices: 

Reciegrs.— Cure for Drunkenness. Liquid 
Glue, Chinese Cement, Wash for the Complex- 
fon, Pimples, Freckles, &c., Soddering, French 
Washing Fluid, Jet Black Ink, Cure for Corns, 


proved. 


sweep close to the base 


on postal card for circ 


BISSELL 
Carpet Sweeper. 


—— eS 





Sold by _— with great success. Latest im- 

The only perfect carpet sweeper; it 
sweeps cleaner than a broom. Bristles stand out 
over end of brush roller (*ee cut) so that it will | _ 


anteed to give perfect satisfaction Send address | 


Scrap Basket, Tidy, t, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano 
Cover, &c. Tells how to make South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, in and 
Feather Stitches, &. Price 36c, or twelve 3c 
stamps; 4 books. $1. 

ersted Cross-stitch Patterns. 

A book of 100 patterns for worsted work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
Pansies, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, &. Price 
25c; 8 books $1; 4 large tidy patterns lic. SpE 
CIAL OFFER—All for 18 three-cent stamps. 

- J.¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Massy ox T. 
5-47 





LOANS ON 
Life Insurance Policies. 


Loans negotiated on Policies and Endowments 
maturing within five years purchased, also poli- 
cies of insolvent companies. Address enclosing 
stamp for reply JNO. D. MCFARLAND, 

15-47 P. O. Box 665, Baltimore, Md. 


Profi Tat 





beard. They are guar-! 


| THIEVES and THE DETECTIVE, 


ular ani terms. M. R. | 





and Silver Plating Fluid. Address 
15-5 It 8. SWAINE, Rochester, N. H. 


TEACHERS 


Send for 1882 ,89. Illustrated 


CATALOGUE of Books on Architecture, Build- 
ing, Drawing, Painting, Decoration and Orna- 
ment. Allso Drawing Instruments, Paper and 
Artiste’ Materials 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
15-5 1t 6 Astor Place, New York. 





sion $5.40 per barrel. 
sample card of colors. 


15-5 3t 


Either local or traveling, to sell our 


Roofing Paint. 


Sold mostly by the barrel. 


New England Paint and Oil Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BISSELL, sole manufacturer and patentee, Grand By N 
Rapids, Michigan. 15-5 It Ee A Collection of 
most remarka- 
ae thrilling and 
We Want Agents, taken from private 
records r be- 


Agent’s commis- 
Send for circular and | 


| 
| 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address Hi. HALLETT & Co. 
Pertland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 811 N. Fourth 
14-7 12t 








TTENTION, AGENTS! 
Charts, Oil Paintings, Frames, etc. 


 c.DEAN & CO. 
New Maps, | So Metropetitns 

Mlock, Chicage, 
ROSS, Hilinois. 


mF 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








eH ERE 


Ir? is. 


ORRECT MAP OF THE 


GREAT BURLINCTON ROUTE 


(CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD, 
Showing beyond all doubt that It is the Direct Route to take when 





Ord, Albion ° 
N E B R A 


Loup City> 





GOING EAST AND WEST. 
Entire Trains comnosed of elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars with Reclining 
Chairs (seats Free), Smoking Cars with Revolving Chairs, Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars and the famous C.. B. & Q. Dining Cars are run daily to and 
from Chicago and Kansas City and Chicago and Council Bluffs. No change 
of Cars to and from Chicago and Des Moines, Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison. 
Topeka and Lincoin. All connections are made in Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAK LINE—is universally admitted to be the 









Forreston}, @Rockford 
RocK Boo RR 





GOING NORTH AND SOUTH 
Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
are run daily to and from St. Louis and Rock Island, and Pullman Sleepers 
through via Dubuque and La Crosse to St. Paul and Minneapolis; Pul)man 
Sleepers to and m St. Louis and Burlington. connecting with B., C. R. 
&@ N. Through Trains in Union Depot for Cedar Rapids. Albert Lea, St. Paul 
and _—~_ Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs to and from St. 
Louis and Peoria. Only one change between St. Louis and Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FINEST EQUIPPED RAILROAD IN THE WORLD FOR ALL CLASSES OF TRAVEL. 


T. J. PO $4 Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager, Chicago. 


PERCEVAL LOWELL. General Passenger Agent, C 


The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


This useful and ele. 





d the 
fationery 
Sis putes 
the money.”” 
—N. ¥. Atlas, “We 
have never seen itsequal either in pene, finish or con. 
tents.”—The Advocate. ‘A perfect Dictionary and library 
of reference’—Lesiie’s Tilus. News. N. Y. ft 
the American Popular Dictionary (ill 
est and best book == ublished, 











ith you 2F pom orp your own book =e 
Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 
Our r s will find this 
wonderful book the chea 
est Dictionary nublished. 
information it contains is worth 
rey | times the amount asked 
for tit, and it should bein the 
possession of everybody. With 
this book inthe library for refer- 
ence, many other much more ex-~ 
pensive works can be dispensed 
with, and ignorance of his 
country, history, business, laws, 
etc.,is inexcusable in any man. 
Note the price, $1, post-paid. 


15-5 It 
















Tue AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BuREAU. 
—Supplies teachers of every grade to 
Colleges, Schools and Families 

WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Sr. Louis Rererences: Hon. E.H. 
Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rev. 
Wn. G. Efiot, Chancellor Washington 
University ; Rev. J. E. Keller, S. J., 
President St. Louis University ; J. B. 
Merwin, editor American Journal of 
Education; Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex- 
Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C. Hud- 


son, Collector of St. Louis. 
Address C. H. Evans & Co., 
706 Chestnut St., Louis. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part 1I.—Mathematical Instruments, 160 pp. 
Part II.—Optical Instguments and Microscopes, 
144 pp. 
Part III —Magic Lanterns and Slides, 112 pp. 
Part IV.—Philosophical and Chemical Appara- 
tus, 19 pp. JAS.W.QUEEN &CO., 
xv-23t 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











Nationa! Teachers’ Agency. 


Schools supplied with first-class teachers with- 
outcharge. Agents wanted throughout the Uni- 
ted States. Teachers will find the central loca- 
tion and the ‘‘Mutual Plan’’ of this agency make 
it the best avence to situations in the West and 
South. Send stamp for application-form to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

School sup”lies'at a large discount. Agency 
for the Universal Graded Grammar Blanks, set, 
35 cents. Send stamp for circular, and learn 
how to increase your income. 14-12 ly 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


Will consult their er panera if they consult 
e 


CLAREMONT ANUFACTURING CO., 


CLAREMONT, N. H., 
Before they make Contracts for the 


Making of Books. 


xv-l2t 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


tls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 









VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9, 


Dr 
of © 
list, 
hand 
unsu 
licite 


and | 
sexes 
care | 


bath 


